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THE RHINE. 


Zum Rhein, zum Rhein, zum deutschen Rhein ! 
Becker’s Die Rheinwacht. 


Nous l’avons eu, votre Rhin Allemand, 
* » . * 


Ou le pére a passé, passera bien |’enfant. 
ALFRED DE Musset, Réponse & la Chanson de Becker. 


THE question of the Rhine as the natural or political frontier of 
Germany or France, requires more consideration than is usually 
given to it. A river affords a ready and convenient line of 
demarcation, just as a chain of mountains does, between two 
countries; but while the latter effects a natural division, often 
between races of men, as in the instance of the Pyrenees, a river, 
on the contrary, is generally the populous and commercial centre 
of a nation. Poland before its partition was the valley of the 
Vistula, just as Prussia itself was once the Oder. 

The Rhine does not, then, constitute the boundary of France 
and Germany, because the race of people on both sides, at least 
its central portion, are the same—that is to say, German ; although 
the long tenure of a portion of the left bank by France has intro- 
duced into the provinces so held much French blood, a mixed 
dialect, strong religious feeling, and French proclivities, just as 
was the case with Germany in Holstein. 

A French writer of distinction upon this oft and bitterly dis- 
cussed question admits that the Rhine constitutes a political rather 
than a military frontier. “The region which it traverses from 
Basle to the sea is,” he says, “a geological whole, through which 
it forces itself a way, and the regions on both banks are so similar 
in climate, soil, productions, and inhabitants, as to be indivisible.” 

The same writer, however, commits a great error when he says 
that the Romans made of the Rhine a barrier against Germanic 
invasion, or, as he has it, a barrier between civilisation and 
barbarism. The Romans really colonised the whole length of the 
valley, as a great commercial centre and line of communication. 
So well were their stations selected, that many of them, as Argen- 
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toratum (Strasburg), Maguntiacum (Mainz), Confluentes (Cob- 
lentz), and Colonia Agrippina (Cologne), have continued ever 
since to be great centres of population and commerce. Some of 
their strongholds, as Bingium (Bingen), Ambitarinus Vicus 
(Boppart), Antonacum (Andernach), and many others, were 
erected to defend the passage of hills or the centre of mountainous 
regions, just as in the instance of the feudal castles of medizval 
times. eir towns and strongholds, although in main part on 
the left bank, were also in many instances ted on the right 
bank, as Mons Brisiacus, (Alt Brisach); Castellum Germanici 
(Wiesbaden), in the Taunus; Segedunum (Siegburg), on the 
Segus or Sieg; and others. 

The left bank of the Rhine constituted, in fact, in Roman 
times, Germania Superior, which extended to the Jura—the 
country of the Seguani—and Germania Inferior, which included 
Holland, or the Netherlands. What is now better known as Ger- 
many, was then Germania Trans-Rhenana, or Germany beyond 
the Rhine. Gallia Belgica, or Belgian Gaul, extended from the 
Scaldis (Scheldt or Schelde) to the Seguana or Seine; Gallia 
Celtica, or Lugdunensis, so called from its capital Lugdunus (now 
Lyons), commencing upon the other side of that river. 

That a central, fertile, and populous valley like that of the 
Rhine should be occasionally invaded by the hardy tribes at that 
time inhabiting mountain recesses and openings in the vast tracts 
of forest and marsh, which covered the greater portion of the ad- 
jacent countries, is natural; but it did not constitute a frontier 
against aggression so much as a centre of resistance, and so well 
was it kept, that it was not till the third century, when the 
empire was in its decadence and its legions were demoralised, that 
the defence of the Rhine was intrusted by Probus, not to the 
Gauls, but to its native inhabitants, the Germans. The valley of 
the Rhine was at this epoch divided into what were called “ Ger- 
mania prima” and “ Germania secunda.” 

These German colonies were even at this early period inces- 
santly invaded and harassed by the Gauls and Franks; it was in 
vain that Julian drove back these warlike tribes; they returned 
like locusts to the assault, ravaged the towns and cities, and de- 
vastated the country. At length, in a.p. 406, the whole of the 
north sent forth its hordes to take reprisals, the country that 
stretches from the Rhine to the Atlantic was overrun; and we 
must go back fourteen centuries to find a parallel for the events 
of 1813 and 1870. 

The rise of the Franks upon the fall of the Roman Empire was 
followed by the continuation of the same unending wars between the 
Gaulish and Teutonic races, until Charlemagne brought both under 











































The Rhine. 613 
the same sceptre—an unnatural extension of power, which entailed 


the same fatal consequences in the ninth as it did in the nine- 
teenth century. The people gathered together under this ephemeral 
empire soon sought to separate themselves from it; the battle of 
Fontenay, followed by the treaty of Verdun (a.p. 842), effected 
the separation; and Gaul, now the kingdom of France, was cast 
back to its own national centre, and within its own natural limits. 
These limits did not at this first distribution of the land by its own 
people, and following up the collapse of an ephemeral empire, in 
as far as France was concerned, extend to the Rhine; on the con- 
trary, the kingdom of Lorraine aggregated in the north between 
the Franks and the Saxons, just as that of Provence did in the 
south between the Franks and the Lombardians. 

France commenced, however, at this early epoch, as a dismem- 
bered joint of Charlemagne’s empire, that incessant career of tur- 
bulence and invasion whieh, after ten centuries of struggles and 
combats, has not yet found an end. French writers designate this 
state of things as a glorious task imposed upon its successive 
monarchs, to be ever striving to recover their “ natural frontiers,” 
and to establish the “true position and grandeur” of the country 
—that is to say, its supremacy, and the result has been to render 
France a perpetual centre of aggression and a focus of European 
discord, and to compel all other nations to preserve an attitude of 
defence, and to maintain large and exhausting fleets and armies. 

This system of aggression, designated by French historians as 
“the work of reconstruction of the French territory,” was ener- 
getically proceeded with by the kings of the third race. The 
traditional policy of these Aw to keep extending the limits of 
their dominions began with Hugues Capet, and, if suspended for a 
time, has never been entirely abandoned. Such an extension of 
territory was admittedly not “the work of one man, nor of one 
reign, they knew that; but each successive monarch was expected 
to contribute a stone to the edifice, and that with a deep faith, an 
unfailing devotion, and a persevering skill, It was not a vulgar 
ambition that animated them, but a family mission, which they 
had to fulfil patiently and perseveringly.” 

By following out the system thus laid out for themselves by the 
French monarchy, the kingdom of France, which had Orleans and 
Beauvais for frontier towns under Hugues Capet, extended under 
Philippe Auguste to Auvergne, Mayenne, the Yonne, and the 
Somme; Saint Louis conquered Languedoc; Philippe le Bel, 
Champagne and the Lyonnais; and Philippe de Valois, Dauphiny. 
Already, at the same epoch, they coveted the episcopacies of 
Verdun and Metz, Luxemburg, Hainault, Namur, and other pro- 


vinces of Flanders as far as the Rhine, and the Emperor Albert of 
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Austria having sought an alliance with Philippe le Bel, the project 
was only entertained upon the understanding that the kingdom of 
France, which then extended to the Meuse, should be carried to 
the banks of the Rhine (Guill. de Nangis, Anno 1299; Gilb. de 
Fracheto in the “ Historiens de France,” t. xxi.). There can be 
no question, at all events, as to the antiquity of French ambition 
to occupy the left bank of the Rhine. 

Under the Capetian kings the policy of France was especially 
directed to driving the southern provinces from their alliance with 
the Latin kingdoms by extending their influence in the south; 
and it was thus that the brother of Louis IX. became King of 
Naples and Sicily, and that Philippe III., conquering Navarre, took 
Castile under his protection. The wars with England materially 
assisted the agerandisement of the French monarchy, or, as the 
French term it, “the unification of France;” for the feudal chiefs 
of remote fiefs, before more or less banded by the Crusades, all 
united to defend the common territory from the invasion of a 
stranger. Thus Charles VII. found himself at the end of these 
wars at the head of almost all the provinces that have ever con- 
stituted France strictly speaking, with the exception of Brittany, 
Provence, Burgundy, and Lorraine, or Lothringen, of which 
kingdom Elsass, or Alsace, constituted an integral part. 

The first movement made by France towards the Rhine dates 
as far back as 1444, when Charles VII., instigated by certain dis- 
affected German princes, marched into Lorraine; but the inhabi- 
tants of Metz, satisfied with the municipal liberties which they 
enjoyed under the empire, stood as an effective barrier to all further 
progress eastwards. 

harles the Bold of Burgundy was for the time more successful. 
Possessor of certain provinces in the Low Countries by marriage 
and inheritance, he subdued Lorraine, which lay between them 
and his duchy; but it was only to become, as De Commines has 
it, “a vassal of the German emperors.” Louis XI. devoted his 
whole life to the subjugation of his great territorial rival; but it 
was not till the reign of Charles VIII. that Burgundy and Brittany 
were, with the provinces of the south, added to the French crown, 
whilst the Low Countries went to the House of Austria. 

The Protestant princes of the empire having leagued with the 
King of France against Charles V., the three episcopacies of Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun were delivered up to Henri II.; but when that 
prince wished to extend his power to Strasburg, he met with so 
effectual a resistance, that, after “ having watered his horses in the 
Rhine,” he was obliged to retrace his steps. Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun remained territories of the empire, but Lorraine was left 
open to invasion from the side of France. This is the first time in 
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history that the three strongholds upon the Meuse and the Moselle 
were spoken of as “three nails stuck into that territory and keep- 
ing it 1n submission”—an expression which has ever since adhered 
to them. They constitute, in fact, a triangle, which once in pos- 
session of the enemy, no other places of importance, in a military 
point of view, save intrenched camps, like that of Chalons, lies be- 
tween him and the capital. 

The religious wars of France caused a suspension of these 
labours of “reconstructing frontiers; yet Henri III. lost his life 
and his crown in what a powerful advocate for French extension 
by a strange anomaly designates as “ses velleités d’agrandissement 
national,” 

These velleités, however, as they were contemptuously termed, 
suspended for three centuries by the wars with England, wars with 
Italy, wars with Burgundy, and religious wars, were methodically 
resumed under the Bourbons. Henri IV. projected the union of 
Lorraine by marriage, and the absorption of Luxemburg, Cleves, 
Limburg, and other states “as frontier districts of the Low 
Countries.” Death put a stop to these ambitious projects, but they 
survived in the person of Richelieu, who succeeded, during the 
Thirty Years’ War, in appropriating territories on the Scheldt and 
the Meuse. It remained, however, to the astute Mazarin, backed 
by Turenne and Condé, to conclude the treaties of Munster in 
1648, and of the Pyrenees in 1659, by which Upper and Lower 
Alsace were ceded to France, and the acquisition of Thionville and 
Montmedy, in Luxemburg, insured the possession of Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun, ceded by the treaty of Munster. 

Louis XIV., who had wedded a Spanish infanta in order to 
bring about this territorial aggrandisement, was further abetted in 
his ambition by certain German princes, who found in the money 
and alliance of France the means of being independent of the 
emperor; and France, which had before twenty thousand Swiss 
under its flag, could now count twelve regiments of German 
infantry and six of cavalry (raised by Louis XV. to twenty-five) 
in its service. These regiments were known as the Royal-German, 
Hesse Darmstadt, Nassau, Deux-Ponts, Fursteinberg, &c. (Fidfié, 
“ Hist. des Troupes étrangéres au Service de France”). Louis XIV., 
checked by the coalition of England, Holland, and Sweden, in his 
attempted subjugation of the Low Countries, still obtained by the 
treaty of Nimeguen (1678) the outlying province of Franche- 
Comté, and a host of strong places in Artois and Flanders. The 
German provinces were, Eaasen only nominally annexed to 
France under Louis XIV. Their princes had taken refuge beyond 
the Rhine, and the treaty of Nimeguen restored to + their 
domains, ceding, however, Nancy, Longwy, Marsal, and four 
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military roads. France in consequence disregarded the terms of 
the treaty, in as far as Lorraine was concerned, and continued to 
occupy the country militarily. 

e war of Holland, entered upon with so much pomp, “ and 
which was to have given to the kingdom her natural limits,” ended 
in the subjugation of only one province and of a few towns, and 
thus became a great lesson. Louis XIV., obliged to moderate his 
ideas of aggrandisement, entered, with the aid of Vauban and 
Louvois, upon what has been termed an arbitrary or conventional 
line of frontier. This was constituted by a series of fortresses, 
stretching from Dunkerque to Basle, defending the basins of the 
Scheldt, the Meuse, and the Moselle externally ; the Oise, the 
Marne, and the Seine internally. Condé, Valenciennes, Bouchain, 
and Cambray were fortified to defend the Scheldt; le Quesnoy, 
between the Scheldt and the Sambre; Maubeuge and Landrecies, 
on the Sambre; Philippeville, Marienburg, Avesnes, and Rocroy, 
between the Sambre and Meuse; Givet and Charlemont, Meziéres 
and Sedan, on the Meuse. 

The Moselle was defended by Metz, Thionville, and Sierck, and 
the Vosges by Bitche and Phalsbourg. Louis XIV. added Saar- 
louis, but the valley of the Saar (Saar of the Germans, Sarre of 
the French) and its strongholds were, with Philippeville and 
Marienburg, severed from France by the allies in 1815. 

The most vulnerable part of France, the hollow between the 
Vosges and the Jura, by which the whole line of fortifications 
from Dunkerque to Basle can be turned, was defended by Hunin- 

en, Belfort, Besangon, Auxonne, and Langres. The “ trouée 
de Béfort,” as the French call it, has never lost its importance even 
up to our own times, 

The plan adopted for the defence of France, “to,” it has been 
written, “the eternal glory of the three persons concerned in 
carrying it out,” may be designated as conventional or arbitrary ; 
but it really attests, to a certain extent, what are the natural 
frontiers of France. The country so designated comprises the 
oe a basins of the Somme, the Seine, the Loire, the 

aronne, and the Adour on the one side, and those of the Aude 
and the Rhone on the other. The basins of the Lys, the Scheldt, 
and the Sambre are as essentially Flemish, as those of the Meuse 
and the Moselle are German. If the basin of the Rhine could in 
any way be proved to belong “naturally” to France, then the 
countries watered by the Neckar, the Main, the Lahn, and the 
Sieg, would be French also, and would comprise a large portion 
of Germany. The strong places situated on the rivers Lys, 
Scheldt, Sambre, Meuse, Moselle, and beyond the Vosges, may 
be places for the defence of acquired territories, but they are not 
French fortresses save by right of conquest. 
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The first portion of this great political reconstruction of the 
French frontiers was re out from the sea to the Meuse 
between 1678 and 1688; from the Meuse to the Rhine from 1688 
to 1698. It was while this “ réglement des places de la fronti¢re” 
was being carried out, that the triumvirate engaged in the work 
became dissatisfied with the trouées left between the Meuse and 
the Moselle, and between the Moselle, the Vosges, and the Rhine. 
To remedy these defects eighty fiefs were taken by force from 
Lorraine, ten towns from Alsace, including Strasburg and Lauter- 
burg, the duchy of Deux-Ponts, the counties of Chimay and Mont- 
beliard, whilst Luxemburg, Courtrai, and Dix-Mude were taken 
from the King of Spain. 

“These annexations,” to use the words of one of their apolo- 
gisers, “carried out in a brutal manner and at a time of profound 
peace,” aroused the indignation of all Europe; a new coalition 
was organised, and the war called that “of the frontiers” by con- 
temporary writers was inaugurated. Louis XVI. was obliged to 
temporise, and by the treaty of Ratisbon (1684) he agreed to 
hold his new conquests provisionally, but continuing at the same 
time the fortification of the places; the league of Augsburg was 
instituted to counterbalance the ambition of France, and thus with 
the expulsion of the Stuarts at the same epoch from England, by 
depriving France of the neutrality of that country, entailed to 
France “ the loss of its natural frontiers’—that is to say, it placed 
impediments in the way of the forcible extension of those frontiers, 
just as far as was dictated by the lust of conquest. 

The policy of Louis XIV. changed with the new circumstances 
under which France was placed, and all thoughts were turned 
towards the expansion of power on the sea. ‘This, we are told, 
was the policy followed by the “grande monarque” until the end 
of his reign; it was that which was followed by his successors up 
to 1792; “the natural frontier continued to be nothing but a 
dream, so long as the British parliament rang with that cry of 
hatred which old Pitt repeated with one leg in the grave: ‘ war, 
war, unending war against the ambitious house of Bourbon!’ ” 

The generals of Louis XIV. were, however, not the less en- 
gaged in the barbarous task of devastating the towns, and burning 
and destroying everything in the three electorates and in the 
palatinate ; “the king had been persuaded,” says Villars, “ that 
the safety of the state lay in creating deserts between our frontier 
and the enemies’ forces.” Landau was fortified at the same time 
to hold the palatinate in subjection, and Mont Royal was founded 
on the Moselle to keep the electorates in check. Louis especially 
coveted Mons and Namur, which command the regions between 
the Scheldt and the Sambre, and the Sambre and Meuse; but the 
allies defeated his plans. 
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The Augsburg e sought to turn the north-eastern strong- 
holds by the trouée of Béfort, the line followed by the coalition in 
1814, and by a strong German force in the present war, but they 
were opposed by Switzerland, and what were then called “les 
villes foresti and obliged to attack in front, and though un- 
successful in the field, they so far exhausted the enemy, that by 
the treaty of Ryswick Louis had to restore Lorraine and Luxem- 
burg, besides many important strong places on the Rhine and in 
the Low Countries. The treaty of Ryswick, which created as . 
great an outcry in France at the time as the proposed cession of 
Lorraine and Alsace in our own times, was destined to last, how- 
ever, with some modifications, more especially in.what concerned 
Lorraine, up to the time of the revolution. 

One reason for this was that France found herself engaged in 
the terrible war known in history as that of the Spanie’ succession. 
In this war Marlborough and Eugéne recovered almost all the 
strong places on the Flemish rivers, and the Germans reconquered 
the provinces lost on the Rhine; Villars alone held out in the 
strong places of the Saar and the Scarpe. The allies, who after 
the battles of Ramilies and Oudenarde, had marched upon and 
captured Lille, the metropolis of Flemish France, met, however, 
with no support from other quarters. The Duke of Savoy was 
kept in check at Briancon by Marshal, Duke of Berwick; the 
Germans, under Mercy, were defeated under Rumersheim by the 
Count du Bourg. The allies, thus unable to advance upon the 
Somme without support, turned back upon Mons. Once in pos- 
session of that stronghold the trouée of the Oise was followed, its 
strong places and Bouchain and Quesnoy fell into the hands of 
the allies. Paris was in a state of consternation, the enemy was 
almost at its gates, when a successful assault upon the camp of 
Denain relieved Landrecies and saved the country. “The work 
of Louis XIV. and of Vauban received,” said the French his- 
torians, “its solemn consecration from Villars.” France was 
henceforth, thanks to this network of strongholds, deemed to be 
safe from invasion. Time has proved the contrary, and that no 
number of strong places can resist large armies triumphant in the 
field. The war of succession ended with the treaties of Utrecht 
and Rastadt, and France remained pretty nearly as she stood after 
the treaty of Ryswick. Her losses were greatest in the Low 
Countries, but owing to misunderstandings among the German 

rinces as to who were to garrison the left bank of the Rhine, 
ittle was done in that direction, and France was allowed to hold 
Landau. The misfortune of Germany has been hitherto its sub- 
division into so many petty principalities often without either 
national or political fim is obstacle, however, to the 
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wer conferred by union in a common cause, has been removed 
in our own times. France again had a Bourbon on the throne of 
Spain, and the fleet of that country continued for more than a 
century to be available against England, to whom all the humilia- 
tions of the country were attributed; but, on the other hand, 
Austria held Italy, and the Celtic or Latin races remained, at the 
most glorious period in the history of France, with the exception 
of the first empire, by the admission of French historians them- 
selves, in a condition of inferiority in presence of the Germanic 
races, in which they include the Anglo-Saxons. France argued at 
this epoch, as it has done ever since, that its frontiers could not 
be left unprotected whilst the means were left to other princes to 
enter into their territory; but it was replied to this that France, 
_— as she was, had nothing to fear from her neighbours, but 

er neighbours had everything to dread from her. History repeats 
itself, and the very same words have found an echo in our own 
times. France has no greater enemy than herself in her ambition 
to extend her frontiers, to exalt her power, and to dominate over 
the rest of Europe. 

The reign of Louis XV. was marked at its onset by a fatal 
transaction, in which Austria was concerned, but with which Ger- 
many had nothing to do. The Duke of Lorraine had wedded 
Maria-Theresa, heiress of Charles IV. He would thus inherit the 
imperial crown. It was also the era of the departition of Poland ; 
and it was deemed politic to remove the prince to the duchy of 
Tuscany, whilst the ancient principality of pewter was conceded 
to Stanislas Leczinski, the deposed King of Poland, upon condition 
that, at his death, it should ass into the hands of France. 
Stanislas died in 1766, and “thus,” said the French historians, 
“did the province so long coveted, so often annexed, and so often 
separated, become French, and the highway of the Moselle to the 
interior of the kingdom was for ever closed.” Historians are not 
always gifted with prophetic powers. 

Notwithstanding this acquisition, the results of that war of 
Poland, from which the diplomacy of Cardinal Fleury succeeded 
in estranging England, Louis XV. devoted himself almost entirely 
to Italian affairs. His ambition was to cover the south of France 
with Bourbon dynasties, among whom there should be a perpetual 
defensive and offensive alliance. Whilst pursuing these chimerical 
objects, he allowed Great Britain to seize upon his American 
colonies, in return for the aid given to the Amerieans in revolt, 
and he had to dismantle Dunkerque at the bidding of Pitt... 

The policy of Louis X VI. was the same as that of Louis XV.; 
it was solely directed by enmity to Great Britain, and, aided by 
the war of independence in America, he was enabled to efface the 
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humiliation of the demolition of Dunkerque. On the frontiers his 

whole was directed to surrounding France with a girdle of 

or allied states, which could act as so many bulwarks 

against any attempts on the part of Germany to recover its ancient 
possessions. 

The idea of “ natural frontiers” had remained for eight centuries 

the prominent political idea of the French ings and the tradi- 


tional dream of French statesmen; but with the advent of the 
revolution of 1789, and in the presence of Europe coalesced against 
the public disturber of peace, it was taken up by the people, and 
became, and has ever since remained, a national idea. e first 
instructions given by the Convention to the republican generals 
were, “to remain upon the defensive wherever France had its 
natural limits, and to assume the offensive wherever it had them 
not.” This was tantamount to saying, “ attack wherever there is 
not a sea, or a chain of mountains, between you and the enemy.” 

The man, strange to say, who was at first the most energetic 
and the least scrupulous of all to carry out this system of aggres- 
sive policy —Dumouriez—and who declared in 1792 that France 
we have no durable security save with the Rhine for a barrier, 
by a strange reaction of thought, or by a conviction forced upon 
him by experience, declared in 1797 that “the famous barrier of 
the Rhine was good for nothing save upon a map.” 

The allies advanced, upon the failure of Dumouriez, into France 
by way of Luxemburg, but, assailed in the defiles of the Argonne 
and defeated at Valmy, they were forced to retrace their steps. 
Custine was thus emboldened to advance from Landau upon the 
Rhine, where Spires, Worms, and Mainz were either captured or 
ca itulated and such was the fanaticism created by an ideal 
“liberty, fraternity, and equality,” that they, with other towns, 
and all the chief places in the Low Counrries, asked to be asso- 
ciated with France in a visionary Utopia. 

But they were not long in awakening from so pleasant a dream 
to stern realities. The i rench committed excesses; France itself 
was a prey to anarchy, and terror reigned where “liberty, fra- 
ternity, and equality” were supp to be enthroned. The 
powers of Europe coalesced against a state of things which was 
abhorrent to humanity. The republicans were everywhere driven 
back where they had advanced beyond the frontiers, and the 
allies advanced by the trouée of the Oise, defended, as we have 
seen, by the fortresses of the Scheldt, the Sambre, and the Meuse. 
One another the fortresses fell before the Austrians under the 
Prince of Coburg, but Maubeuge was destined to. play the part, 
in 1794, that Landrecies did in 1712, by detaining the allies, 
till Jourdan was enabled to come up and relieve the place. The 
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battle of Wattignies was not precisely a Denain, but it obliged 
the allies to retrace their steps beyond the Sambre. 

It is impossible to follow out in detail the various turns of 
fortune that accompanied the wars of the Republic in the Low 
Countries, and in the Rhineland, so closely connected; nor do 
they affect the question at issue, and which we have proposed to 
ourselves to discuss, which country has the greatest claims to hold 
the valley of the Rhine, for they were purely wars of conquest. 
Whilst Coburg reduced Landrecies, Hoche relieved Landau; and 
Moreau and Pichegru capturing Courtray, Ypres, ahd other 
strong places in Belgium, the army of the Ardennes was joined to 
that of the Moselle, under the celebrated name of “ Sambre and 
Meuse.” The victory of Fleurus (June 26, 1794) thus enabled 
the victorious Republic to send one army to the north, which 
penetrated as far as Amsterdam itself; another along the Rhine by 
Mainz and Rheinfels; and a third along the Moselle; so that the 
French could boast that the three armies, that of the north, that 
of Sambre and Meuse, and that of the Rhine, occupied the great 
river from Basle to the sea. “The Republic,” it was said, “* had 
obtained its ‘natural frontiers,’ ‘its. ‘Gaulish and Frankish 
frontiers.” (Louis XIV. had to go back to the same times to 
establish his pseudo-historical claims.) “Our patriotic soldiers 
bivouacked in the cantonments of Clovis and Charlemagne; and 
the tri-colour flag was going to wave for twenty years over the 
Rhenish towns.” According to this view of the question, the 
natural frontiers of France include Belgium and Holland; an idea 
that often oozes out from the discussion, and that at the very time 
that the towns on the Rhine are designated as Rhenish, not as 
French. 

The National Convention was as valiant and bellicose, and the 
Committee of Public Safety was as perverse and impracticable in 
those days as the Government of National Defence in our own; 
but, luckily, a man of common sense came to the rescue. Carnot, 
who first called the line of fluviatile strongholds by the name of 
“la frontiére de fer,” had more confidence, as well he might, in 
that frontier than in that of the so much coveted Rhine, and 
which he had the courage to declare to be “ a geometrical frontier, 
too divergent, too eccentric, too far removed from Paris.” The 
Republic held, however, in its negotiations for peace, by the left 
bank of the Rhine, including the duchies of Gueldres and Cleves, 
and it was ceded, by the treaty of Basle (April 5, 1795), that the . 
republicans should occupy the provinces which they had mili- 
tarily reduced, until “the general pacification between the Ger- 
man Empire and France.” The mouths of the Rhine were left 
to Holland by the victors, but the Netherlands were shorn of their 
Dec.—VOL. CXLVII. NO. DC. 2uU 
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fair i Antwerp and the Scheldt were ially retained 
as “ defensive positions against Great Britain.” We are told that 
France from its great principle of natural limits by not 
annexing Holland; but to a restless, ambitious country, the mouths 
of the Rhine no more constitute a natural frontier than the 
Central Rhine. Nor do the mouths of the Rhine constitute the 
frontiers of Holland, they are Holland itself—politically an entity, 
geographically, like Poland, a mere expression. The day may 
come when Holland will follow the fortunes of the Rhine; but it 
will be from the German side, not from that of France. As it 
was with Prussia, so it was with the minor German states, they 
were obliged to submit to the occupation of their territories 
beyond the Rhine, to suve those in the interior, always reserving 
all definitive arrangements until the general pacification. The 
Republic did not trouble itself with these reservations; it simply 
divided the conquered countries into nine French departments, 
none of which, however, extended at that epoch to the left bank 
of the Rhine. 

The campaign of 1796 was entered upon with the ostensible 
object of forcibly appropriating these territories “les arracher par 
de nouvelles victoires & la maison dAutriche et & l’empire 

ermanique.” This new campaign brought Bonaparte to the 
ront. It was he who, after the victories of Lodi, Castiglione, and 
Rivoli, signed the treaty of Campo-Formio (Oct. 17, 1797), by 
which a Gaalpine republic was constituted, but the left bank of 
the Rhine was left untouched. A secret convention, however, 
attached to the treaty defined the French possessions as extending 
from Basle to the Wethe, and yet professed to restore to the King 
of Prussia his possessions on the left bank of the Rhine. A more 
confused diplomatic convention, it has been truly remarked, was 
never drawn up, nor had it any issue. 

The policy of the Directory, which had succeeded to the Con- 
vention, was not to defend France, but to surround the country 
with a band of allied or vassal republics. The foundation of a 
Batavian, a Cisalpine, and a Ligurian republic had suggested this 
dream of ambition, which must be necessarily fatal to the preserva- 
tion of peace. The foundation of a Roman republic, and the 
violation of Swiss neutrality, aroused, indeed, the indignation of 
all Europe. Geneva and Mulhausen, allied with Switzerland, had 
to renounce their old feudal sovereignties, and the latter was in- 
ee in the department of the Haut Rhin. All Europe 

esced against these aggressive proceedings of the French 
Directory, and the allies were once more on the point of sera, 
on Paris by the “trouée de Béfort,” when the country was sav 
by Massena’s exertions on the line of the Limmat and in the 
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mountains of Zurich. Bonaparte, now followed up the 
check thus given to the allies, recovered Upper Italy b the battle 
of Marengo, and obtained the treaty of Luneville (March 16, 1801) 
by the battle of Hohenlinden. By this treaty, in which the 
Ae of Austria was supposed to represent the head of the 
Germanic States, the whole of the left bank of the Rhine, from 
where it left the Helvetian territory to where it entered Batavia, 
was ceded to France, and four new departments, Roér, Sarre, 
Rhin-et-Moselle, and Mont Tonnerre, were created. The number 
of French departments was triumphantly declared to be one 
hundred and one, and the natural framework (cadre) of ancient 
Gaul was pronounced to be filled up. In eight years the Republic 
had Tenet to a glorious conclusion the work so painfully elabo- 
rated by the monarchy during eight long centuries: the Rhine 
was reconquered, the artificial frontier of Louis XIV. was con- 
verted into a natural frontier, and France found herself as Provi- 
dence had constituted her! “ People long separated from her,” 
said the Firgt Consul, “ had rejoined their A coubens and increased 
her population, her territory, and her forces by a sixth.” No one 
knew better than the First Consul that the population and the 
territory of the Rhine had never been French, and her forces only 
partially so; just as had been the Swiss and the Irish. So also we 
are told that this magnificent position of France in 1801, with its 
natural frontiers established, and its national grandeur exalted, was 
all sacrificed to the implacable jealousy of England and the insane 
ambition of the man who ruled over France, and wished to make 
it “ the first nation in the world.” 

The wars of the First Empire were carried on upon such a scale, 
and were for the most part so far removed from the frontiers, that 
these no longer played but a secondary part. The first country to 
fall under the rapacious dominion of the eagles was Piedmont, and 
seven departments, including the island of Elba, were added to 
France. The visionary character of what were called “ natural 
frontiers” was at once demonstrated. It became patent that a 
power inflated by the lust of conquest, having its natural limits on 
the Lower Rhine, would seek to extend them to the Elbe; on the 
Middle Rhine to the Niemen ; on the Upper Rhine to the Danube; 
and at the foot of the Alps, or the Pyrenees, to the regions beyond. 
Switzerland passed in like manner under French domination (Feb. 
19, 1803). ‘The battles of Ulm and Austerlitz added Istria and 
Dalmatia to the empire. As a set-off for the battle of ives, we 
Napoleon subjugated Naples, and gave the kingdom to his brother 
Joseph, while he made a kingdom of the Batavian republic for 
the benefit of his brother Louis. He conferred upon his sisters the 
principalities of Piombino, ye ~ Guastalla; upon Murat, the 
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duchies of Berg and Cleves; upon Berthier, the principality of 
Neufch&tel; and, above all, he constituted the “ Confederation of 
the Rhine,” into which he drew most of the secondary powers of 
Germany, taking them under his own special protection. Nothing 
could more clearly attest that the genius of Napoleon at once per- 
ceived that the Rhine could not be made to constitute a natural 
frontier, that it was a valley of its own, with its own population— 
the centre of a region, not its limits—and the only way to rule 
over it was to confederate its different states. Louis XIV.’s con- 
quests, and indeed all movements upon the Rhine, had been pre- 
viously justified by what Gaul had once been, and what Charle- 
magne and Clovis had made of the Franks; Napoleon defended 
an usurpation so flagrant as even to be condemned by the French 
themselves, by quoting the example of the monarchy, and de- 
claring that he only established a right which had existed, but had 
not been put in force, for centuries past. 

The fourth coalition, which took Napoleon to Berlin, Warsaw, 
and the Niemen, was followed (Jan. 21, 1808) by the annexation 
of Kehl, Cassel, Wesel, and Flessinguen, with their dependencies. 
A continental blockade was at the same time inaugurated against 
Great Britain. 

In order the more effectually to carry out this blockade, Napo- 
leon annexed Holland to the empire, notwithstanding the protests 
of his brother Louis against what he designated as “the intole- 
rable tyranny and the insatiable ambition of Napoleon.” The 
emperor justified the proceedings by declaring that Holland “con- 
stituted in reality a portion of France, since it was only the 
alluvium of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt; that is to say, 
of the great arteries of the empire.” This has legacied to the 
world what is often written of under the heading of “ the question 
of the alluviums;” for it would be in the power of any confederacy 
holding the Rhine to claim the Netherlands as their alluvium. 

Nor did the emperor stop here. By a senatus consultus, he con- 
stituted a large portion of Westphalia (a kingdom of his own 
creation), the duchies of Berg, Aremberg, Oldenburg, and Lauen- 
berg, the principality of Salm and the Hanseatic towns of Bremen, 
Hamburg, and Lubeck, into ten departments. The Valais was also 
annexed as the “department of Simplon.” This was the one 
hundred and thirtieth, and the last of the annexations to the 
empire. 

Napoleon’s disasters began, indeed, with these last usurpations. 
The Duke of Oldenburg was a near relation to the Emperor of 
Russia—war was declared—and Napoleon marched to Moscow, 
only to be driven back, and his army, with three hundred thousand 
auxiliary troops, almost utterly destroyed. He attempted to retrieve 
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his fortunes in 1813, and gained the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, 
but he was utterly crushed at Leipzig, and was py, to bring 
back the relics of his army to the Rhine, followed by nearly a 
million of enemies, burning with revenge, and resolved, says a 
French writer, “upon making France pay not only for the ex- 
travagant conquests of the Empire, but the reasonable and legitimate 
conquests of the Republic!” Certainly, comparing the one with 
the other, the latter might almost be termed reasonable, but they 
were not the less conquests and usurpations, and even in the lati- 
tudinarianism of politics, nothing can legitimise conquests, save 
the power to hold them. 

hilst Wellington entered France by Bayonne, three armies 
advanced from the east, one by the trouée, or opening of the Oise, 
renowned for the campaigns of 1712 and 1794; another by that of 
the Marne; and a third by Belfort. The French marshals, Victor, 
Marmont, Ney, and Macdonald, each occupied a given space on 
the Rhine, and driven back, they defended the Jura, the Vaune, 
the Argonne, and the Ardennes almost foot by foot. 

Lyons was defended by Augereau, and the north by Maison, 
but the allies advanced in such force that they could pass the 
strong places by merely blockading them. ‘These facts would be 
useless but for the light they throw upon the campaign of 1870, 
which has been characterised by difference in detail, but a general 
similarity of design. In 1814, Napoleon, defeated at Saint Dizier 
by Schwartzenberg and Blucher, was still able to cast back the 
army of Silesia, which was following the left bank of the Marne. 
This he followed up with his usual impetuosity by successfully 
attacking the Austrians at Mormansand Montereau, and that when 
the army of Bohemia had crossed the Seine at Nogent, and was 
only some forty miles from Paris—at that time with few or no 
defences. We have seen no such displays of vigour and audacity 
in the present day. The army of the north occupied Soissons and 
Laon, and Blucher, harassed on the Marne, was obliged to effect 
a junction with it. Lyons had fallen before the army of the south. 
The three armies were thus united in one common march upon 
Paris, the opening on the Oise being held by the Duke of | Weymar, 
in case of disaster, and the capitulation of the metropolis entailed 
the first downfal of Napoleon and the restoration of t e Bourbons. 

M. de Talleyrand fought hard upon the Restoration to preserve 
the outlying countries of Liége, Luxemburg, Savoy, &c.; but the 
allies very naturally would not hear of such a thing. It was de- 
cided that the frontiers of France should be re-established as they 
existed before the 1st of January, 1792. Some differences were, 
however, allowed in detail, especially on the Rhine, and Landau, 
which had been so long held by the French as an isolated strong- 
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hold in Germany, was ceded, with part of the departments of Bas 
Rhin and Mont Tonnerre. 

The treaty of Paris was received with a degree of resignation, 
and even gratitude, which France would do well to imitate, 
when attempting to recover its frontiers of 1800; it has once 
more brought itself into the same predicament as in 1814. The 
Germanic Confederation, inaugurated at this epoch for the defence 
of the Rhine, placed that long but open valley in a very different 
position to what it had been when divided into so many petty 
states, electorates, principalities, and duchies. Luxemburg became 
a federal fortress, as did also Mayence, ‘and at a later period Landau. 
Prussia did not obtain Sarrelouis until 1815. 

We shall not stop to describe the catastrophe of the “Hundred 
Days.” The result proved that in the presence of a victorious 
army, Paris could be approached with comparative impunity from 
the north, as well as the north-east, the east, and the south-east. 
It is true that the French say that the allies would have been 
crushed at Paris but for the treachery of Fouché and Davoust; 
but so also they say Waterloo was lost by the treachery of Grouchy, 
and Metz by the treachery of Bazaine. A proud people grasp at 
wherewithal to soothe disaster, and he would be an implacable 
enemy who would grudge them some consolation, the reputations 
that have temporarily to suffer being always restored by the calm 
verdict of history. 

England, so much vilified as the worst enemy of France, saved, 
in combination with Russia, the country from dismemberment. 
The Germans, irritated to the last degree, would but for them 
have parcelled out the whole line of Vauban’s strongholds. As it 
was, only a few places, such as Philippeville, Mariemburg, Condé, 
Givet, and Charlemont, Sarrelouis, and Landau, were i from 
France, but Alsace and Lorraine were left to her. “It was neces- 
sary,” said the Duke of Wellington, “that the French people 
should be taught that Europe is stronger than her, that the day of 
retribution must come sooner or later, and that she must have a 
great moral lesson.” France has, however, never known how to 
profit by the said lesson, and from that day to this she has coveted 
her old possessions in Flanders and on the left bank of the 
Rhine. 

Louis Philippe effected some important changes, which have 
greatly influenced the war of 1870. He dismantled several useless 
strongholds, and created new strongholds, by fortifying Paris, 
Lyons, Soissons, Langres, Belfort, Bitche, Weissenburg, and other 
places on the Oise, the Meuse, and the Moselle. Itjonly remains 
to add that, under Napoleon III., France, returning at first upon 
a small scale to its traditional policy, claimed Savoy and Nice as 
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a set off, or “a legitimate compensation,” as it was called, for the 
aggrandisement of Piedmont. Three new departments were con- 
stituted under the names of Savoy, High-Savoy, and Maritime- 
Alps. The new attitude assumed S Prussia as a conquering and 
annexing power, the subjugation of Holstein-Schleswig, and the 
gradual unification of Germany, for which the way was paved by 
the humiliation of Austria, roused, however, the old national 
passions of France to a degree that they could no longer be re- 
strained even by the prudence of Louis Kepeban. France could 
not tolerate for a moment that there should be another power in 
Europe that uncoalesced should presume to rival her. For Prussia, 
which held the lower part of the left bank of the Rhine while she 
held the upper, to presume to such domination as was implied by 
the unification of Germany, was not to be suffered. War wha 
the two claimants to European predominance became inevitable, 
no matter however slight the pretext seized upon for an open 
rupture. Hostilities being declared, no alternative remained to 
Louis Napoleon but to place himself at the head of his army. 
The result is now before us. France fought for the German 
provinces on the Lower Rhine; she will, as a just retribution, 
forfeit her German provinces on the Upper Rhine. There can be 
no peace for Europe so long as hostile nations face one another 
upon the same coveted stream. The words of the popular songs 
with which we have headed this article express perfectly the atti- 
tude of the two nations. The Germans said, “our German 
Rhine;” the French said that they had held the “ German Rhine,” 
and they would hold it again—that is, not by race, or even by the 
oft-boasted power of assimilation assumed by France, but simply 
by conquest. It would be well for all nations that where they 
exceed the limits of justice, and carry out wars of conquest and 
annexation, that they should meet with a similar and quick re- 
tribution. 

The natural frontiers of France in the north-east are the sources 
of the Somme; those of the Seine, the Oise, the Aisne, the Ornain 
and Marne, and the Aube; and those of the Saone and Rhone, 
including the Vignon and the Doubs. By this she would preserve 
Belfort and Montbeliard. The Simplon, Savoy, and Geneva, 
belong, unquestionably, to the basin of the Rhone; but so also do 
Pas de Calais and the department du Nord belong to the basin of 
the Lys and the Sambre, essentially Flemish rivers. So also of 
the ig which is a Flemish river, whilst the Moselle is essen- 
tially German. With the Meuse, France would be left Rocri, 
Meziéres, Sedan, Montmédy, Longwy, and Verdun. A com- 
promise, by which the Upper Meuse, including Toul and Nancy, 
upon the Upper Moselle, should be left to France, whilst the 
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German frontier should stretch from Metz by Marsal to the 
Vosges, would be the best terms that probably could be arrived 
at at the conclusion of the present war. 

Franche-Comté, and almost the whole of Lorraine, including 
its capital, would thus be left to France, whilst Germany, by the 
acquisition of Metz, Marsan, and Phalsburg, and the annexation 
of Alsace up to the crest of the Vosges and to the head waters of 
the Saone and the Doubs, would obtain as good a political, mili- 
tary, and natural frontier as could be well devised. Germany can 
- in fact gain nothing in strength, security, or in — by 

any attempt to extend her limits into France. The extension of 
such indeed beyond the head waters of its own rivers, would only 
be a source of constant irritation and consequent weakness. 








A WINTER SONG. 


THE quiet snow, all white with woe, 
Droppeth down 
Upon the winter-darkened town— 
On the want and sorrow sky below, 


Wailing now. 


Full fleet and fast, the snow at last 
Light doth speed, 
Where smiled in summer vale and mead. 
“Days will come as fair as days long past!” 
Saith it now. 


The friendly flakes in thorny brakes 

Lie asleep; 

With spells, Spring’s garland pure they keep, 
For many a brow that wearied aches 

Even now! 


Tear-blinded eyes to gloomy skies 
Wistful turn, 
From hopeless depths no joy to learn; 


Summer-tide will flash a glad surprise, 
Hidden now! 


E.tys ERLE. 
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STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


A NOVEL. 
By M. SULLIVAN. 


XLI. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY PRISCILLA LUDWIG. 


I MADE my appeal to the Church; I was unfit for the foreign 
post which had been assigned to me; I had neither health nor 
spirits to encounter its difficulties, and so on. 

Did you ever get up on a very stormy night, when the wind 
was intent on driving in the windows and forcing back the doors, 
making you think of stormy seas and shipwrecked sailors, as it 
gathered its forces in the distance, and then burst with a rush of 
sound upon the house and shook it to its foundations? Did you 
ever feel as if you could beg it to cease, to be still, to grant a 
respite, as you remembered the long line of coast strewn with 
wrecks, the wet and slippery rocks to which human beings might 
be clinging with the last remains of their strength? And the 
storm wenton just the same. This is what the Church did, when 
I made my poor little protest and appeal against its decree. 

We were to go, the Lot had decided it, and Mr. Ludwig calmly 
made his preparations, until one evening the feeling all at once 
came over me that I could not bear it any longer, that I must run 
away from it. I put on my bonnet and shawl and left the house, 
not knowing where I should go, and I had walked through several 
streets before I thought of Mrs. Williams, wondering whether she 
would receive me for a little while. I went to her house, and she 
did receive me, and Mr. Ludwig came to seek me there before the 
evening was over, and was not admitted. Mrs. Williams even 
went so far as to deny all knowledge of my proceedings, and as he 
never says a word himself that he does not believe to be strictly 
and literally true, he believed her 

Of course it was necessary for me to take at once some further 
step, and so I wrote to Mr. Stone, telling him the circumstances, 
and leaving it to him to help me in any way that he could. There 
was no long delay; my letter was written on the morning after my 
flight from home, for Mrs. Williams would not let me write on 
the same evening ; it would be delivered I knew on the mornin 
of the next day, and in the afternoon David Stone himself 
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appeared. I was rather expecting a letter from him, which I 
ould have received some ares later, but instead of writing he 
came himself. 

I thought him altered and looking ill; he thought me also 
Greatly < acta for the worse, and so no doubt I am; and Mrs, 

illiams’s business took up most of her time that afternoon, and 
left us free to talk together. 

First he wanted to know the full particulars of my call to a 
savage settlement ; he seemed to think that the plea of missionary 
work to be done there was only a pretence to get me out of the 
country, and to prevent me from exposing the evils which the 
Herrnhutter system has brought on me, and on Mr. Ludwig. 

I set him right there. Thorny Rose is really and truly a mis- 
slonary settlement, and work has been done there for about eight 
years by pious and earnest Herrnhutters, a “church” has been 
formed there, consisting of about thirty-two natives who profess 
the doctrines of Christianity ; there are schools, one for girls and 
one for boys, in which useful arts are taught, and Christian pre- 
cepts are inculcated. Occasionally there is an outbreak against the 
European invaders, and missionaries with their wives and families 
are murdered, or perhaps narrowly escape that fate; in a general 
way the climate is fatal to Europeans, and carries them off without 
requiring any aid from the natives. 

He was silent for a long time after I had told him these parti- 
culars; there was no sound except the tinkling of cinders as they 
fell from the grate, and Mrs. Williams’s voice in the distance, 
volubly explaining some matter to her customer; she had insisted 
on keeping me up-stairs, not daring, as she said, to let me go near 
the house-door, but she had kindly allowed David Stone to see me 
in the little room which she had set apart for my use. I watched 
his face anxiously to see what his decision would be, but I could 
only read a troubled expression there; at last he spoke. 

“ A great wrong was done to you—and not to you alone— 
when you were placed with the Herrnhutters.” My heart throbbed 
and quivered with pain that would not be all pain, some of it 
would be pleasure in spite of myself, as he spoke of a wrong that 
was not against myself alone. “It was an evil,’ he went on, 

“and a greater evil was to follow. I do not like to speak in this 
way of your marriage, but I am obliged to do so; I cannot tell 
you to look at it as an event ordained by God, the fitness and 
wisdom of which you will one day see, because I believe it to be 
an evil brought about by a distorted system of Christianity.” 

“ And from which I am justified in escaping?” I asked him in 
a whisper, for my voice failed altogether. 

He turned to me and looked at me earnestly, a long pitiful 
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gaze; I could not bear it, it was too much like the look of one who 
suffers, and resigns. 

“Tt will be right for me to try to escape from it,” I repeated, 
aloud this time, and not questioningly. 

“T believe that it would not be right,” he answered, firmly. 
“The marriage was forced upon you by circumstances, but still it 
is a marriage, and Christ’s rule is binding upon all his followers; 
only for one cause can that bond be broken or set aside—a cause 
that in your case does not exist. You do not accuse Mr. Ludwig 
of anything worse than want of sympathy, and inability to make 
you happy in your own way?” 

“Qh, dear, no,” I answered, bitterly; “of nothing worse than 
of a determination to cut short a very unhappy life, to sacrifice me 
together with himself to a Herrnhutter’s idea of duty.” 

“ A Herrnhutter’s idea of duty is not very far removed from the 
New Testament standard,” he answered; “in this instance, at 
least. You know, perhaps, that I have been accused of negligence 
in this particular, of having no missionary spirit, as itis called. I 
have had to do the work of a missionary in my own parish, and 
among my own people, they were so very ignorant not only of 
spiritual things, but even of the most ordinary duties and decencies 
of daily life. The harvest was plenteous, and the labourers at first 
were very few, so no one need wonder that my missionary spirit 
was absorbed in my daily work; I had really no time or thought 
to spare for the spiritually destitute beyond the seas. Or money 
either, for my people were very poor, and all that I had to give I 
gave to them. But still the command holds good, and is binding 
on all true Christians, to obey it in their degree and measure, 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. To you, dear child, this command has come in a 
special and personal sense, and though it comes through a warped 
and distorted system, it comes not the less from God.” 

“Then you think that I am bound to commit suicide?’ I 
asked him, and some of the bitterness that I felt would make 
itself audible. 

“T think that we are all of us bound to go exactly where our 
duty calls us, sometimes into the very midst of disease and 
infection, sometimes among dangers before which our hearts quail 
even more readily. I think that it is your duty to go with your 
husband, who has been appointed to this post of danger by the 
Church to which he belongs. We all, in baptism, enlist as 
soldiers of Christ, and if that means anything, it means that we 
are to shrink from no danger in doing His work.” 

My heart was troubled, and I could not answer; I thought 
him hard, and rebelled against his decision. I thought of the 
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time, now separated from me by a long and dismal interval, when 
his face had seemed to me as the face of the beloved disciple, a 
human reflection of the divine love. And now it seemed to me 
as the face of a judge, condemning me to exile and to death. 
Some such thought as this floated, unformed, through my mind, 
and then—I scarcely know what happened next, I must have 
risen and left my place by the little fireside, for I was crouching 
down by the recess near the window; tears did not come, but my 
heart wept, words did not come, but my soul prayed. 

Time passed on, perhaps only by moments; | suppose that no 
long interval really elapsed, and then I felt a hand just touch m 
head, and a voice, the voice that I should know out of all the 
world, said, “ Pray for strength.” 

I got up then, but slowly, for my limbs were stiff, and I was 
trembling as if from excess of cold. 

“T will not pray for strength,” I said, facing him, “for that 
would be only a mockery. I do not wish for strength to go 
where I shall never hear of you.” 

I did not want to say that, something said it for me, and then 
the tears came, all in a moment. 

“This is too hard—I cannot bear it !” 

I heard him say that to himself, or to some invisible witness. I 
tried to reply. 

“Don’t bear it. Neitherof us can. Let him go and preach to 
the savages. Let me do the work of a missionary at home. Let 
me hear from you once now and then. Let me see you once a 
year. From a distance. Don’t send me quite away.” 

I said this, and more, as I could, in broken sentences. I seemed 
as if | could not breathe enough air to enable me to live, much 
less to enable me to speak. 

His arm pressed me suddenly, just for one moment, and then 
a numbness was creeping over me from which his voice roused me 
directly. 

“Priscilla,” he said, “ let us pray !” 

I had so often heard him say those words that I responded to 
them at once by mere force of habit, just as if I had been in the 
little chapel at Banfield. 

I cannot recal the words that followed, only the impression that 
they made upon me. In that momeni our two lives were offered, 
as Christ’s was, to do the work of Him who sent us upon earth. 
In that moment the short space of time that could make up the re- 
mainder of our lives, short in any case, seemed to me as a tiny 
bridge between the past and the future. I seemed to live already 
in the light that falls upon the life to come. 

‘So soon, so very soon.” 
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This was what he said to me afterwards. 

“Tf it were only a little sooner!” I whispered, for still the 
coming days were hard to think of. 

He told me not to wish it, for the merciful moments were still 
running on, each bringing its appointed task of labour or of 

tience. 

I knew that he was right, and I think that I said so. IF cannot 
be quite sure whether I said so or not, but I know that I felt it. 
Mrs. Williams interrupted us by opening the door without 
knocking. 

“ Fourteen yards of black blond, wound on a blue card.” 

This was what she said as she came into the room, and for a long 
time afterwards the syllables sounded in my ears, though without 
conveying any idea to my mind. 

She bustled about the room, seeking for something, I suppose 
for her black blond, and she stopped suddenly just when her re- 
searches brought her opposite to me. 

“T never saw you look so bad before,” she began, “ never! And 
whatever have you been a-doing to yourself to turn yourself such 
a colour as that? Mr. Stone—why, lawks, you don’t look much 
different neither. What's it all about?” 

“We had a battle to fight,” he answered, quietly, “and we 
fought it, and won the victory. Only one does get a little battered 
and ruffled in every conflict. That is all, Mrs. Williams.” 

She did not understand him in the least, and she fussed about 
us all the rest of the afternoon, trying to find out my plans for the 
future, and David Stone’s connexion with them. He told me all 
about the misfortunes that had overtaken—not my parents—I 
must never call them so again, and of course I was sorry, and 
equally, of course, I was not very much surprised, for they always 
lived extravagantly, and were always, ever since I could re- 
member, in debt and difficulties. ‘The property that should have 
been mine had been lost or wasted, and Soul not be recovered by 
legal proceedings, even if I could have resolved to attempt any- 
thing of that kind. 

The last hours of that afternoon wore on; David Stone was to 
leave Welminster by one of the evening trains. I did not again 
find an opportunity of speaking with him alone, but when he 


spoke to me he said what he had to say, soul to soul. AndI > 


felt as one feels who has won a victory at a great—great cost. 
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XLI. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY LOUIS LUDWIG. 


VERY strange things have happened to me since last I laid 
down the pen, that it is sometimes a torment and sometimes a 
comfort to me to take up. My wife resisted in stubborn silence 
the wise decree that was to remove us to a post of honour and of 
difficulty, where the temptations that do beset us here should be 
no more known. I, too, was silent, knowing that the decree must 
certainly be fulfilled, fearing, too, that the Ae of her heart to 
this country must arise from a remembrance dishonouring to me 
and to herself. ) 

What followed was strange indeed. On the afternoon of Tues- 
day im last week she left her home, and returned not to it that 
night. I sought her, but without success, and I spent a terrible 
night, vainly endeavouring to imagine what had happened to her. 

ednesday passed, and Wednesday night, and Thursday, and she 
came not, and my heart was racked with fear, and love, and hate, 
all woven into one, and I could not take any rest in sleep, or sit 
down to my solitary table, while this weight of dread and doubt 
did press upon me. Also, it was hard to meet the looks and the 
questions of the servant who waited on me, and the chance words 
of the friends who spoke to me outside my door, and asked after 
my wife, These were truly chance words, as I said, for of Priscilla’s 
movements our servant did not speak, her mistress having exercised 
over her the way that she has of drawing hearts unto herself, and, 
as it were, compelling love. On the Thursday evening I had a 
service in the chapel, which many Germans were expected to 
attend, and I dared not to neglect it, knowing that a substitute 
could not well be found, and that many eyes were now upon me. 
With a so-heavy heart I went therefore to my work, alae in 
my mind to lay this matter of my wife’s unexplained absence 
before certain of the most discreet members of our Church on the 
following morning, fearing that she had foolishly tried to escape 
from the new duties which had been assigned to her, not knowing 
in what way she might have compromised me and herself, the 
Church’s honour, and her own. The service that night was dead 
and blank to me, the prayers were empty syllables, the hymns were 
unmeaning noise. I spoke some oma in my native tongue, but 
the sentences came to me ready-made; the thought that should 
have informed them was not there. Afterwards many spoke to 
me, and held me by the hand, even asking me questions about the 


health and well-being of my wife, who was absent, as she had so ~ 











often been, from the place that of right belonged to her in the 
little chapel. And I answered all, yes, every one, for during all 
my life deep feeling and emotion had troubled me not, and now 
that it had come to me, the outward signs of it did not soon show 
1 ON 

went home with weary step and heavy heart, resolving in m 
mind that before ccnntnina Bis se ie it would be 
needful to report to the bishop this prolonged and unexplained 
absence of my wife; feeling sure chat'T should be blamed for not 
ss age it sooner, perhaps for being the cause of it; wondering 
where she could be and with whom she could have taken refuge; 
wondering whether word, or deed, or omission of mine had hel 
to urge her to this step, fatal to me, to the Church, and to 
herself. 

While I pondered thus, walking slower and slower yet, for my 
desolate and lonely home invited not my footsteps, I turned the 
corner of Grafton-street, and saw—unexpected sight—a light in 
the window of the little room which generally Priscilla did ap- 
propriate. And as I watched and wondered, not daring to reason 
or to hope, I drew nearer and nearer, and went up the steps to the 
door, and did open it and enter in. The door of Priscilla’s sitting- 
room stood ajar, and the light of a candle shone from within, and 
as I went towards it, my mind was like a letter on which one dares 
not to look, because of the message of life or death which may 
be written there, for I did not dare to hope, and I was afraid to 
fear. 

And there, coming to meet me with a smile on her face, was 
Priscilla, looking thin, as I thought, and weary, but with none of 
the self-will that had so often kept her silent when I would fain 
have talked with and admonished her. And this was what she 
sald to me: 

“You missed me, I am afraid, but I was not able to tell you 
beforehand, or to write. I have returned now to help you in your 
preparations for our journey to Thorny Rose.” 

was so troubled that at first I could not answer her; the 
smile that shone through her face did disquiet me more even than 
her words. When at last I spoke I could but say: 

“Where have you been since you left me?” 

She only smiled again. 

“You had your call to Thorny Rose,” she said; “and I had my’ 
call too. Mine was to a place where I met with good and wise 
counsel, and I have profited by it so far, that my dread of this 
removal into a land of disease and death exists no longer.” 

As I looked at her I saw a something on her face that I had 
' never seen there before; something that made me call to mind a 
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icture which hangs in the chapel at Oak Brook, of a martyr con- 
Setel to the flames, and dying willingly, catching upon his face 
a reflected glory from the opening heavens which prepare to receive 
his soul. Some such light did shine upon her as she answered me. 
And I said to her: 

“Tell me truly that in leaving your husband’s house you have 
obeyed a call from Heaven, and that while absent your heart has 
been softened, and renewed, and awakened to a sense of duty, and 
I will ask you nothing more.” 

And she answered: 

“Tn leaving your house I obeyed a call that I could not resist ; 
while absent, I have been under the protection of a person whose 
house was a fitting place of shelter for me; while absent, my heart 
has been awakened to a sense of duty never felt before, and made 
willing to go with you to Thorny Rose.” 

I said no more. In forbearing to question her I knew that I 
departed from every rule, domestic and ecclesiastic alike, but some- 
times the finger of God is pointed so plainly that the barriers of 
our daily lives do fail to shut the sight of it from us, and then 
we must obey its direction, and say to the world around us as to 
our own troubled hearts, “ Peace, be still !” 

And I went into the room where the supper-table was. spread 
out, Priscilla following, and we sat down together and did eat; 
also she spoke to me about the service which I had but now con- 
ducted, asking me if such and such of our members were there, 
if the chapel were well attended, and the people responsive to my 
words. 

“My words had no power to my own self,” I told her, “so 
they scarce could kindle the hearts of others; my thoughts were 
away—I know not where, but they were with you, wherever you 
might be.” 

he put forth her hand, softly caressing mine, that did rest 
upon the table near her; and that was the first sign or token of 
ahieotion that she did ever give me uninvited, and coming from 
her own will. At times her hand has met mine in the chapel, 
when the hand of fellowship has been given among us all, each 
with his or her neighbour, but at such times the caressing touch 
is less sweet than when it is prompted by a mere impulse of the 
will. It is indeed most strange that it should be so, yet do I bear 
my testimony that so it is. 

I said nothing to her, and but very little to myself. Speech is 
said to be an attribute that does distinguish our humanity, but yet 
its thoughts and feelings do oftentimes refuse to clothe themselves 
in words. Truly God's dealings with us are not all to be set 
down and added up, with the sum of our wilful resistance sub- 
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tracted, to make a true and living total. Something is beyond us 
in eo Providence, as well as in the mystery of life, 
concerning which physicians do so vainly inquire and make 

And that night something said to me, speaking very still and 
low, as when one heart communeth with another, that perhaps, 
a wrong had been done to her, in that she had been taken from 
among her own people, and transplanted to the Herrnhutter 
Church, the ways of which were strange to her, and in which she 
had not been able to take root and to flourish. And musing thus 
I did wish that things were different, and did even see myself as 
in a vision, attired in the loose and incommodious garment in 
which the English Church chooses to drape and disguise her 
ministers, and it did seem as if for Priscilla’s sake I could invest 
myself with some such encumbrance, but that was only during 
the troubled hours of a wakeful night, and in the morning I saw 
my duty with clearer eyes, 

That morning’s post did bring us fuller directions from Herrn- 
hut, naming a day now near at hand, on which we were to leave 
England for Thorny Rose, and desiring us to make such prepara- 
tions as were needful and fitting for so great a change of count 
and of climate. And Priscilla did give unto them careful reat 
providing herself ‘witli all things suitable for a life in Africa, 
receiving in a modest and becoming manner the regrets and con- 
gratulations of our friends, never looking back, as it seemed, now 
~ 02 - had really, and for the first time, put her hand unto the 

ough. 

' Each morning after that I did observe her, laying aside various 
things that would be needed for the voyage and for our future ° 
home, silently preparing and packing, little by little, for her 
strength is not great; and after our dinner-hour she would go 
forth, be the weather what it might, to visit some of our poor sick 
" neighbours, who will so soon see her no more. It would please 
me better if she would visit our own members — or entirely ; 
but the Old Adam worketh strongly in Priscilla, and she wilfully 
rsists in walking where she aie, and entering into what 
ouses she lists. Also it is true that some of our own members 
are a little shy of her, knowing that they have made accusations 
against her of coldness to our Church, of indifference to her 
duties; and, worst of all, of religious zeal misguided. Priscilla 
bears them no ill-will, but she seeks not their society, preferring 
to spend her short remaining time in this country with some 
eum whom she knows, and has helped and visited, belonging, 
grieve to say, not to the Herrnhutter brotherhood, but to the 
Established Church. And some of these did come to see her, 
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and to thank her with full hearts, as it seemed, for kindnesses 
received from her, and some of their faces did show such kindly 
affection to her, and such sorrow at her departure, that I could 
but grieve to think that these souls were still in the tian 
darkness of ignorance and unbelief, not being joined to the only 
=" in the world that has Christ himself for its true and living 

On one short and wintry afternoon, when night prepared to 
close in early, and Priscilla had returned, fatigued, as it seemed, 
from her accustomed walk, a knock at our door did announce 
some visitor, and as I looked above the parlour blind I did plainly 
recognise the short and abundant figure of the female known to 
me as Mrs. Williams. This person did demand to see Priscilla, 
and being shown into our sitting-room, now disordered with many 
preparations for our departure, did presently embrace and weep 
over her, in a manner that it truly did astonish me to see. 

Priscilla having struggled away from her, did draw to the fire 
a chair, suitable in breadth to the intended occupant, and induced 
her to sit down, and tried to soothe her manifest distress; and in 
the conversation that presently ensued, many things were said 
that I understood not. Once, for instance, Mrs. Williams made 
some remark which she instantly repressed and silenced, cuncern- 
ing some fault of which she has been guilty, the memory of which 
doth hurt her conscience, and which, one would think, should be 
fully and freely confessed: to some pious and learned minister of 
God's word; and even in the very room where she sat, was not I 
standing near at hand? But no, she sought not to unburden her 
mind to me, but did even apply her hand unto her mouth, as if 
to shut in some observation or confession which she had been 
about to make. But I bethought me of the inconsistency of the 
female mind, and did not too much permit myself to wonder at 
her. Presently she took her departure, with such regrets and 
lamentations over Priscilla that my heart was eased when the door 
closed upon her, and I knew that she was finally gone. 

And now our last few days at Welminster were hurried over, 
and on last Saturday night we left it, and took up our abode in 
London until Tuesday, on which day we are to embark in the 
Harmony for the African coast. And on this our last Sunday in 

land, I had engaged to conduct special services in our London 

ement, which is in Fetter-lane, branching off from the part of 
London known as the Strand, and as a mere matter of duty and 
of outward observance Priscilla should have accompanied me 
thither. But no, it was her last Sunday, as she said, in the land 
of her birth, and she sought out a church near to our lodging, 
which was with one of our own brotherhood, and the church was 
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called by the name of St. Dunstan, who, according to the showing 
of history, was but a profane and immoral character, and there 
she wilfully attended the lifeless services of the Established Church 
saying what was indeed true, that henceforth she would atten 
them no more. To remonstrate with her would be useless, and 
forbear; also my soul pities her, for I begin to know somewhat o 
her heart and mind. 

- The Monday was taken up by much business, and by many 
hurried preparations in which she had to take her part, and to-day 


(Tuesday), we claim the places that have been taken for us on 
board the Harmony. 


XLII. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY SARAH WILLIAMS, 


You wouldn’t believe all I went through, nor how I was worked 
and exercised in my mind, all that time as Mrs. Ludwig stayed 
with me, for what made it bad was that the letter she wrote was 
to Mr. Stone at Banfield, and what made it worse was that he 
came to see her the next day, and had to be showed up-stairs, me 
being afraid to let her show the end of her nose over the banisters, 
for fear of Mr. Ludwig and the police, as might be on the watch. 
Not but what it’s a pleasure and an honour to have a minister of 
the Gospel under your roof in a general way, but it’s different 
when he comes a-visiting of a married woman as was his old 
sweetheart, and is hiding from her lawful husband because he’s 
took with a fancy for going to settle among the cannibals. I’ve 
heard many and many a sermon on kindness and self-denial, and 
on being useful in life and in death, but I never did hear as it was 
your duty to go and offer yourself to savages in case their pro- 
visions was to run short in the winter; to teach them to read their 
Bibles while you lived, and be as tender and comforting to their 
insides as you could after you was killed and cooked. That's 
what I call carrying of Christian doctrine a little too far, that is. 
The missionary sermons as you preach may be inwardly ms geo 
perhaps, but you’ve no call to go and get digested yourself after 
them, nor I don’t believe as it was ever intended pe should. 

But all this didn’t make it right for to do as I was doing, and 
I don’t know as I was ever much more glad of anything than to 
find as Mr. Stone was going back by the very next train as ever 
was. He took a quiet and sorrowful leave of her, and went 
straight off to the railway station, not to no deceitful hotel, as he 
miakt pop out of the next —P to get me into troubles, and 
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divorces, and police courts, and Lord knows what in this world, 
ing a deal worse in the next. 
When he was fairly gone, I says to Mrs. Ludwig, “ You've had 
a deal to go through one way or another, my dear, but I must 
say as he’s behaved very handsome in taking of himself off so 
—_ and before I soul pe what you've made up your mind to 
o, I'll just wet the good leaves as there is in the teapot with a 
fresh drop of water, and stand it to draw on the fender, and if you 
could take the leastest drop of spirits in it, as ’'m a-going to do, 
you'd find your heart and conscience more at rest than what they 
can he now.” 
“Thank you,” she says, with one of them smiles, asif her soul 
was a-smiling at you through her face, “I will take a cup of tea 
if you will be so kind as to get og B me, and then I must be 


ore Lor ” I says, “where to? For goodness gracious sake don’t 
tell me as you're off to the railway station !” 

For, you see, it come suddenly into my mind as she might have 
settled to follow Mr. Stone, not as I'd like to think any harm of 
her, nor of him neither for that matter, but what was I to think 
when she talked of going off in such a hurry, just after he'd left 
the house? 

She looked at me out of them big eyes of hers as proud and 

das if she was a-going to look me down into the ground, or 
into some place underneath it. 

“T’m going to my own home in Grafton-street,” she says, pre- 
sently, and not a word more. 

“That's right,” I says, for it seemed as if a weight was took off 
my mind, and yet I was sorry for her. ‘And are you sure of not 
being sent off in hampers to the King of the Cannibal Islands?” 
I asked her next. 

“T am quite sure that I am going with my husband to Africa,” 
she told me, as calm as if she had been talking of a summer excur- 
sion to Ramsgate, or some of them shrimpy places where people 
go for their health. 

“Well,” I says, “it isn’t for me to say a word against it, if 
you've made up your mind as you'd be happy and digestible in 
them heathen countries; all I mean to say is, that you’d have 
saved me a deal of trouble and pricking of my conscience if you’d 
have made up your mind sooner as that was what you're suited 
for. Not as 1 wants to speak unkind to you I’m sure, my dear, 
and every one to their taste is a true proverb if ever there was 
one,” I says, as I lifts on the kettle, feeling all the time a little 
vexed, for it did seem as if I was to have saved her from a shock- 
ing end, to make up for all as I'd gone through, and to be some- 
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thing to talk about afterwards, and here she was a-taking herself 
out of my hands, and a-walking off to her destruction. It was 
what I'd wished for in a way, but when it came I didn’t seem to 
like it, and yet it was an ease to my mind to get her out of the 
saben. new she was hiding like a popish conspirator more than _ 
anything else. 

aT got the tea ready, and she had some, and looked all the 
better for it, and even took a little drop of spirit as I mixed for 
her, not in her tea, for she wasn’t used to nothing in that way 
and then she asked for her bonnet and shawl as she'd come in, and 
made herself ready to go, and thanked me very pretty for what 
I’d done for her, and would make me take a present, though that 
was not what I wanted or had ever thought of, and off she went. 

Some days after that, when work was slack, and I couldn't 
very well do what there was, for ’'d run a needle down m 4 a 
and broke it in, I says to myself, “Tl go and see wa as 
become of that poor dear creature,” not thin no doubt in my 
own mind but what she was in her own home, for I wouldn’t giv 
in to the thought that after all she might have followed Mr. 
Stone to the a aes Only I thought it would be just a satis- 
faction to see her once more, and to be quite sure as nothing 
wrong hadn’t happened. 

It was Mr. Ludwig as let me in, and the house was all in con- 
fusion-like, carpets took up, and beds took down, and three big 
boxes and a sea-chest and a portmanty all a-laying in the ha 
a-top of one another, corded and directed ready for the journey, 
and I did think that they was taking a deal too much, for people 
as was going among savages, where it isn’t the fashion to wear no 
clothes, or at least I suppose not, and where any conveniences as 
you takes with you will be ketched hold of by the heathen as soon 
as they’ve killed you. Mrs. Ludwig was looking but - and 
poorly; I could see a difference in her even in those few days, her 
flesh got to look glassy-like, as if you could see a little way into it, 
and the bones of her hands and her face showed more than what 
they ought. And lor, I thought, ain’t it a comfort as nobody 
could never say that of me, for even in my young days my bones 
was well sheltered from the cold, and the more I was tried with 
affliction the fatter I got upon it, which shows it doesn’t strike 
at the roots of your constitution, as some people’s troubles do. 

Poor thing, she talked very brave and spirited about the new 
life as she was going to, and I tried to talk the same, but my 
heart went down like a lump of lead every time I thought of 
Africa, and the black people. It does seem so unnatural to be the 
same colour as Satan is; it must feel like preaching to a lot of 


devils, and I don’t know as I'd believe that a miracle of grace 
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could be ht on them, without I saw it a-coming ri 
through, and changing the eclour of their skins. Thee et 
nothing in the Bible about converting the blacks; I t St. 
Paul tried em, and had to give ’em up for a bad job, for he must 
have fell in with some of ’em, so much as he travelled about. 

Well, we didn’t neither of us say much, but I felt downright 
sorry and pitiful over her, and Mr, Ludwig stuck there all the 
time like a post, and once or twice I was as near as could be say- 
ing something about the time as Priscilla was staying with me, for 
you see I wasn’t rightly sure whether she had to a kim where she 
was or not. But i put up her finger in a warning way to me, 
and I claps my hand up to my mouth, and sends whatever I was 
going to say back to where it come from. / 

“a fear, says Mr, Ludwig, “that you are incommoded by the 
wind. 

“Thank you, sir,” I says, “I ain’t just now.” 

But what he meant was that the curtains was took down, and 
there was a draught coming on to where I sat, through the window- 
frames. 

Well, I said good-bye to her and to him, wishing them a plea- 
sant journey and a comfortable home at the end of it, wishing all 
the time as he’d take himself off, and let me have a word with her 
alone, but he wouldn’t do nothing of the sort—ketch him ever 
doing what people wanted him to—and at the last she took out a 
big purple heartsease as she had in her belt, and gave it to me. 

For old friends,” she says, with a watery sort of smile, “ that 
I shall never see again, and that you perhaps may.” 

She couldn’t say no more, for Mr. Ladwig was looking at her. 

But when I got home I shut it in my blotting-book, as I keep 
to write my bills in, what few I have of them, and sat down on it 
for twenty minutes, and left it to dry, for well I knew what was 
to be done with it, and I pitied the poor thing as hadn’t brought 
no scandal on me nor on herself, but had made up her mind to go 
quietly to a death as never was laid out for any Christian, I should 
hope, since the world began. And that night I was so low-spirited 
and wakeful that I got up after I had gone to bed, and put a few 
sticks on the embers, and boiled the kettle, and made myself a 
drop of something hot and comforting, and it was then that a feel- 
ing came over me as I was very lonely all by myself, and nobody 
knew what might happen before morning to a lone body, as hadn't 
a soul belonging to her to run for a doctor or get her anything, if 
so be as she happened to be took bad. 

I wasn’t took bad, but I was kept awake after that by the pain 
that there was in my finger, where the needle had broke, and a bit 
of it was in still, though I never worked on a Sunday, which is 
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what mostly causes the needles to run into your flesh and make 
bad places, as this did, but I'd always been brought up with a re- 
, for the Sabbath, and had never used myself to do nothing on 
that day except necessary work, such as cooking one’s bit of dinner, 
and having a chat with a neighbour over a drop of something com- 
fortable. 

But there wasn’t no reward, as it seemed, in keeping of the 
Commandments, for if I’d been a ballad-dancer, and practised my 
work on a Sunday as they do, my finger couldn’t have got worse 
than what it did, and the end of it was that I was obliged to. send 
for a doctor, and he told me to poultice it and rest it, and give up 
my work for awhile. So there I was, doing nothing from morn- 
ing till night but make faces at my finger, which made me feel as 
if I wanted a change of amusement before the week was out. 

And Mrs. Ludwig was gone, as I heard, or else ’'d have gone 
to see her once more, but she was off, bag and baggage, and 
another minister was living in the house, and everything was 
changed; and my finger didn’t get no better, though I rested it 
and sent the work away, and the customers all said they were 
sorry for me, and would bring me their things in the spring, when 

rhaps I should be able to work again. But oh lor, there was the 
ies hard winter to be got through first. It’s all very well to talk 
of spring when the fogs of November is settling down upon you, 
and choking up your inside and your eyes and nose, till you can’t 
feel, nor see, nor smell nothing but fog ; spring ets to be a matter 
of faith then, like the shining garments and golden streets as we've 
got to believe in, when our own clothes is getting worn out, and 
the streets we looks at every day is nothing but sludge. 

I was in the mind to take almost any change that might be 
offered me, not knowing how to get through the winter in Wel- 
minster, when one morning the post brought me a letter, and of 
- all people in the world, who should it be from but Mr. Stone? 
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LEGENDARY LORE. 


Ir is curious, and not altogether uninteresting in a philosophical 
point of view, to contemplate the manner in which the same legend 
1s appropriated by different epochs and by different og Ancient 
mythology abounds in instances of the kind. But to come to 
instances belonging to more modern times, in the autumn of 1835 
the statue of a warrior of the fourteenth century was disinterred at 
Lassaraz, in Switzerland, with two toads sculptured as adhering to 
its cheeks, and two to its back. 

Local tradition attached to the statue, known as that of the 
“ warrior with toads,” the story that in times far gone by, a young 
Swiss knight, known as the Sire de Lassaraz, had obtained the 
regards of his lord by his gallantry in action. Taking advantage 
of the circumstance, the knight asked his feudal chieftain’s daughter 
in marriage. The lady was rich and handsome, but was reputed to 
be proud and cruel. His offer was accepted, upon condition that 
he should present a manor and three ee 9 cows as a dowry. 
Such precisely constituted the fortune of his father and mother, 
whose only son he was; but the old people, considering only the 
happiness and advancement of their child, made over the whole of 
their property to him, and he married the young lady. 

Soon afterwards the father and mother, who had kept nothing 
for themselves, began to feel the pangs of hunger. It was a very 
cold and severe winter. So one evening, at or about Christmas 
time, when the snow was falling in great flakes, hurned on by an 
icy wind, the old people knocked at their son’s door. They were 
edmniteed, but received discourteously ; and although provided for 
for a short time, they were soon made sensible of the fact that 
their presence in the house was considered as an intrusion. At 
length the heartless son, urged on by a still more cruel and pitiless 
daughter-in-law, actually drove his father and mother from the 
house. 

As they were making their way, in the cold, damp, and darkness 
of night, from the mhospitable and ungrateful roof, the Sire de 
Lassaraz, gratified at the resolution he had taken, sat down to 
supper, with a dainty-looking pie before him and a mug of frothy 
beer by his side. He hastened to open the pie, with the excite- 
ment with which the idea of sensual gratification generally inspires 
coarse minds. But he had no sooner removed the crust than he 
threw himself backwards with a shriek of horror. Two horrible 
toads had vaulted out of the dish and fixed themselves upon the 
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— itis srieed bribe gh weg ag 
conquering inspi the sight ive 
reptiles, she attempted to tear aio frome, the place where they had 
fixed ves, but in vain; and when the attendants came to 
her assistance, they met with no greater success. The obstinate 
batrachians held on firmly, notwithstanding every effort made to 
remove them, and they seemed to gloat, with their great eyes 
fixed on those of their victim, in the hold which they had got 
upon his flesh. : 

After two hours of suffering the warrior began to reflect upon 
his cruelty to his parents, and to ask himself if such a visitation 
might not be a punishment sent by God. So he sent for a priest. 
But when the minister of religion came, and heard the confession 
of the ungrateful son, he felt that it was far too serious a case for 
immediate absolution, and declared that it must be referred ‘to the 
Bishop of Lausanne. 

The next day, accordingly, the Sire de Lassaraz, accompanied 
by his wife, and his face carefully veiled, so that he might not be 
laughed and jeered at by those who saw him, made his way to 
Lausanne. But when the bishop became cognisant of the enormity 
of his crime, he also did not dare to absolve the culprit, and declared 
that it was a case in which the pope himself could alone intervene. 

The Sire de Lassaraz was thus obliged to make a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and as he had reflected on the way on the harshness and 
ingratitude of his conduct towards his aged parents, his heart was 
filled with repentance, and he cast himself at the feet of the pontiff 
with expressions of deep contrition. The Pope having imposed a 
~ severe penance upon him, before granting absolution, said 
to him: 

“Go, seek your father and your mother; if they forgive you, the 
sign of the displeasure of God, which you carry about with you, 
will vanish away.” 

The warrior set forth on his journey, and for three long months 
he explored the forests and hills of his native country, but in vain, 
At last he discovered two bodies: one belonging to an old man, 
and the other to an old woman, who had perished of cold and 
hunger in a grotto. They were the bodies of his father and 
mother. He fell on his knees and wept tears of agony and re- 
pentance ; but two more toads came into the grotto, and fastened 
themselves upon his back. Nor was this all. Soon afterwards a 
huge bear that frequented the cavern made his appearance, and 
the warrior, unable to defend himself successfully, when hampered 
by these noxious reptiles, was killed and devoured, The manor 
passed into the bead of a collateral branch, and a statue, subse- 
quently overthrown in the days of the Reformation, was put 
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up in ‘the church to commemorate the legend of the varricide’s 

The same story of a pie, or pasty of toads, is related of a baron 
of Pont-Alliac, nm Saintonge, Lord of Martinets, Mons, Maine- 
Baguet and other fiefs, on the borders of the sea near Royan, and 
who also ‘held a vast extent of pasturage on the coast, as well as 
vineyards on both sides of the Gironde near the mouth of that 
river. His son was about to wed the beautiful Judith, inheritor of 
Saint Serdolein, suzerain of Saint Pallais, and lady of the ch&teau 
and domains of Soulac. His father and mother gave up all their 

ions to their son on the occasion of his marriage, reserving 
to themselves only the right of living with the young couple. 

In this case, as in the former version of the story, the lady 
is represented as being of a sordid, heartless, and cruel disposition, 
and she soon perverted a weak husband’s mind against having to 
support parents who were accustomed to live in opulence. 

oth recoiling before the idea of parricide, nevertheless by un- 
worthy and rude treatment, privation of the ordinary comforts of 
life, and flagrant outrages of courtesy, sought to disencumber them- 
selves of the old people. At length things went so far, that one 
night, at Christmas time, the son, driven to excess it is said by his 
wife’s insistence, drove his father and mother from the chateau. 

It was a cold, dark, December evening, and as the old people 
were about to pass out of the gateway, which opened upon the sea, 
they saw the cook pass by bearing a huge venison pie. They 
begged of him to give them a portion, as they were hungry. The 
cook hurried away to his young master to ask permission to grant 
their request, but Judith happened to be present, and at her com- 
mand the baron refused, and the cook returned with a sorrowful 
face to acquaint them with his unfeeling refusal. The father and 
mother not the less quitted the mansion without cursing their son 
or their daughter-in-law. 

As the baron sat down to his pie, the night became so intensely 
dark, the lightning flashed so vividly, the thunder rolled so loudly, 
the waves broke so high, and the wind came battering against the 
chéiteau so heavily laden with sand and salt water, that the young 
baron’s heart misgave. him, and although it is not said that he 
thought of what his poor old father and mother would suffer when 
| to such a war of elements, still he could not partake of his 

pie, and he had it removed for another day. 

The next morning, although the storm was only half appeased, 
he had the pie served up for breakfast, and albeit he felt oppressed 
by vague apprehensions, the nature of which he could not himself 
define, he cut boldly into it, when out leaped a hideous toad, 
which fastened itself upon his nose. 
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The Baron of Pont-Alliac shrieked with terror, making at the 
same time desperate efforts to rid himself of the disgusting animal 
that had fastened'upon him. But all his efforts were of no avail. 
The haughty Judith, overcoming her repugnance, met with no 
better success. It was the same with the attendants when they 
came in to give their assistance. As in the other version of the 
legend, the young lord awakened to the consciousness of his guilt, 
and determined to have recourse to the exorcising powers of the 
priest of Saint Serdolein; and, as in the first version, when the 
riest became acquainted with the enormity of the baron’s crim 
he deemed the case too serious for him to deal with, and refe 
his lord to the Bishop of Saintes, who ‘again referred him to the 


PThe head of the church deeming the young man’s ‘repentance 
to be sincere, said he would grant absolution if his parents, would 
forgive him, and at the same moment the toad fell from his nose, 
for parents forgive as quickly as they are offended. The young 
lord and his wife then took their way back to Saintonge with 
remorse in their hearts and with every desire to expiate their sins. 

But what was their horror on arriving at Pont-Alliac on finding 
that their chateau had been swallowed up by the ocean, and in its 
place there was nothing but a sandy bay, much frequented by 
bathers in the present day. The hamlet of Saint Serdolein, Saint 
Pallais, the Martinets, Soulac, and all the other domains, had, like 
the lands of Earl Godwin, disappeared, the tops of the steeples, 
which are still gazed upon with pious horror, alone appearin 
above the waters. The farm of Mons, whose tenant had euewel 
- and given shelter to the old people, alone remained to the baron, 
who repaired thither with his wife, and casting themselves at the 
feet of their parents they sought their forgiveness. It is related 
that the Baron of Pont-Alliac was not only kind and attentive to 
his parents for the rest of his days, but that he left behind him the 
story of the toad for the special edification of his children and of 
their descendants. ‘This strange legend was embodied, in the six- 
teenth century, in what was called a “ dramatic morality,” entitled 
“Le miroir et l’exemple moral des enfants ingrats, pour lesquels 
les péres et méres se détruisent pour les augmenter, qui a la fin 
les déconnaissent; moralité 4 dix-huit personages, par Antoine 
Thomas. This was printed by Benoit Rigaud, in Lyons, in 1589, 
in 16mo. There is, however, an older edition in 4to., in Gothic 
letters, without date. 

It is equally illustrative of the persistence of legendary lore that 
the well-known story of the man with the wooden leg, which has 
been related in prose and in verse, as belonging to Holland, can be 
traced to Italy. The Baron de Nilinse relates that a shipowner of 
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Marseilles, M. Fournerat by name, having come to Padua in the 
year 1624, had the misfortune to break his leg, and that so badly 
that it was deemed necessary to amputate the limb. There was 
at that e a celebrated mechanician at Padua, Victor Zouca by 
name, who, like Albert the Great and his disciple Saint Thomas 
of Aquin, had manufactured androides—that is to say, automatic 
heads, which not only moved, but could pronounce a few words, 
and this man undertook to make a leg for the Marsellais, which 
should move as well, if not better, than the real one. The shi 
owner was wealthy, and promised a large reward if success should 
attend his efforts. Doctor Zouca had time during his patient’s 
convalescence. to examine the works of the celebrated clock of 
Strasburg, which surpassed in perfection even those of the clock 
manufactured by Giacomo Dondis for Padua, and the works of 
which went for a month without being wound up. The greatest 
difficulty he had to overcome lay in the movements of the knee 
and ankle joint, which were regulated by buttons, which had to 
be pressed in with greater or less force, according to the exigencies 
of the case. There were also keys for prolonged walks, for 
running, and for stopping. The detail was a little complicated, 
but still the shipowner was delighted to think that he would be 
able to walk as usual, and that no one would perceive that he had 
lost his leg. The moment, therefore, he was well enough he 
insisted upon a trial, and for that purpose walked down to where 
his ship was stationed (in the Bacchigleone, we suppose), in com- 
pany with Zouca. The master of the vessel, delighted at seeing 

ournerat well and walking as usual, went forth to meet him, but 
as the latter tendered forth his hand, he could not stop, his leg 
carrying him on. 

“Help, doctor, help!” shouted the patient, and Zouca hurried 
after him, but in vain. The leg seemed to gain in power of pro- 
gress with the movement imparted to it. There was no time for 
touching buttons or turning keys, the unfortunate shipowner was 
unable even to stoop. The doctor fell exhausted on the ground » 
just as the last despairing shouts of his patient were being lost in 
the distance. The latter was carried over the Tyrol, exclaiming 
that he was borne along by the devil; he was seen at Friburg, his 
face as pale as a spectre, and his eyes terrifying those who saw 
him; he was even, it is said, seen afterwards, but it was only as a 
skeleton, dragged along by one limb, which, not being of flesh and 
bone, did not know decay. 

There is a school, as it is called, in the present day, which pro- 
fesses to belong to the party of progress, simply because it asso- 
ciates that idea with anything that constitutes a change, or has the 
effect of superseding old ideas or the existing order of things, and 
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which pretends to despise hereditary claims and their exponent 
heraldry. Mr. Bright, we eye somewhere, for example, 
disdains to use a crest or coat-of-arms. Nevertheless, there are 
few who have attained eminence who have not wished to establish 
a respectable ancestry. The new school may cast ridicule over 
blazonry dating from the Crusades, and affect contempt for dis- 
tinctions of what they call a bygone epoch. With them a man’s 
work is his sole title of nobility, but mankind will always associate 
good blood with good breeding, in men as in horses or dogs, and 
respect for family ties will be no more repudiated among nations 
than will descent from a long succession of distinguished persons. 
The feeling is common to the veriest savages, although they have 
not historic or heraldic means of handing it down. With such it 
is simply traditional, but not the less reverential. 


Nomina honesta preetendunter vitis. 


“ A respected name is a protection inst vice,” said Tacitus; 
and the day will be rued when it is no longer so. 

We have been led into these discursive remarks by the amusing 
attempt made to confer antiquity upon the name of Napoleon. 
_ When the Academicians. of Paris were invited by Napoleon the 
Great to indite an inscription for the column of the Place 
Vendéme, erected to commemorate the victory of Austerlitz, they 

nned the first line, as it still exists, “ Neapolio Imp. Aug.” 
Now who was this Neapolius? No less a personage, we are told, 
than Saint Neopolus (taking a liberty with the vowels), who was 
a martyr with Saint Saturninus and two others in the time of 
Diocletian. 

But if the Academicians, it is said, had ever read any other than 
their own works, they would have found that the name of 
Napoleon was not uncommon in Italy. There was a Napoleon 
Ursini or Orsini, a Napoleon of Forti-Braccia—a strong-armed 
Archbishop of Montreal, in Sicily—in the fourteenth century, and 
se last of the Torregiani’s, lords of Milan, was also a hee 
eon. 

The most remarkable of the Napoleons of times gone-by was 
however, one Napoleon di Fossa-Nuova, nephew of the cardina 
of same name, and who, in the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century, was one of the most brilliant and promising young men 
in all Rome. 

On Ash-Wednesday, in the year 1218, the Dominicans took 
possession of the monastery of Saint Sixtus, which was made over 
to them. Saint Dominick himself was in the chapter with three 
cardinals, among whom Cardinal di Fossa-Nuova, discussing the 
rights and privileges, the revenues and the administration of the 
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new community, when the news suddenly came that young 
Napoleon had been thrown from his horse and killed. 

The cardinal was so upset by the sad intelligence that he nearly 
fainted, and was obliged to lay his head on the breast of Saint 
Dominick. The saint was most deeply affected by the grief of 
his friend, and whilst consoling him as well as he could, he bade 
them bring the body into the church, and extemporise an altar, 
at which mass might at once be said. The body was accordingly 
brought in, followed by a long procession of monks and nuns. 
During the performance of mass, Saint Dominick was observed to 
weep. At the elevation of the host, he was observed to be in an 
ecstasy, and it was stated that he was raised a foot above the 
ground. Mass over, the saint went up to the dead body, placed 
its different members in their natural position, prayed for a few 
moments, made the sign of the cross over the corpse, and, with 
his arms spread out, he appeared as if suspended over the young 
man, as he exclaimed, ‘‘ O adolescens Napoleo, in nomine Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi tibi dico, surge!” Young Napoleon at once 
rose up in the presence of all. 

The pope, the cardinals, and the whole city united to return a 
solemn act of thanks to God to commemorate so great a miracle. 
For a long time Saint Napoleon remained, however, without his 
day being fixed in the “ menologies;” but Pope Pius VII. re- 
medied a neglect, which also applies to St. Patrick, by fixing upon 
the 15th of August, which has ever since been the féte day of the 
Napoleons. ‘The saint is said to haye churches and chapels dedi- 
cated to him in Italy, Sicily, and Corsica, and Napoleon I. is said 
to have meditated raising a sanctuary to his memory in Paris. 

If the implicit faith, which our ancestors attached to stories like 
the above, fees not suffice to impart any real authority to them, 
we have at least the satisfaction of being told that if they en- 
cumber history they do not annihilate it. Not even if a sanctuary 
was to be raised in the nineteenth century to Saint Napoleon. 
And this, notwithstanding that a worthy philosopher has said that 
all cheats are Satan’s especial delight. But this is modern philo- 
sophy. In the philosophy of good old times, the devil could be 
at times both generous and just. Witness the story of the Demon 
of Alost. In the year 1232, a Brabangon soldier, Jean Spitaels 
by name, arrived in the said town on a gloomy November night, 
coming from Ninove. Spitaels was wounded, having on his way 
had to defend the person of a young widow of Ghent, whom some 
malefactors had set upon in the hopes of an easy booty on the 
highway. He rescued the fair lady from their clutches, and, 
although her expressions of gratitude were vehement, they did not 
heal some severe cuts which he had received in the encounter. 
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Spitaels, indeed, privately attributed the fact that he got out of 
the unequal struggle more to his having invoked Saint Martin of 
Alost than to his own prowess, and, actuated by this feeling, he 
no sooner reached the town in question, than he went to return 
thanks at the altar of the patron of brave men. This done, he 
said to himself, as he was well provided with money he would 
not go to a hospital, but he would take up his abode at an hostelry, 
kept by one Ghislain Mercx, close by the Béguinage. He was 
hospitably received, and sending for a surgeon, was ordered to 
keep his bed for a fortnight, before his wounds could be cured, 
When Spitaels had rushed to the rescue of the lady in trouble and 
exposed his life in her cause, he had merely followed the generous 
impulse of all good soldiers of Christ, to do unto others as they 
would be done by. But as he lay on his bed of sickness, the 
beauty of the young widow, and the kind and graceful manner in 
which she had thanked him, kept intruding upon his thoughts 
until he could think of nothing else. His mS indeed, became 
so entirely absorbed in reminiscences of the widow, that he 
resolved, when he got well, to go to Ghent, to find out the object 
of his affections, who had said she lived near the belfry in that 
ancient city, and to ask her in marriage. 

Now when Jean Spitaels took up his quarters at the hostelry of 
Ghislain Merex, fearing that he might be led into foolish expenses 
by some of the brotherhood of arbalatriers or crossbowmen of 
Alost, with whom he was acquainted, he handed over his well- 
furnished purse to the care of his host. He was all the more 
anxious not to spend more than was necessary for his recovery, 
as we have seen that his thoughts were solely occupied with the 
person of the young widow, and, like all lovers, disregarding the 

ossible disparity of condition in life, he entertained hopes, as he 
had saved her life and honour, of succeeding in gaining her affec- 
tions and hand, which would raise him to the very pinnacle of 
happiness. 

Previous to taking his departure he claimed back the money he 
had deposited with his host. But the sight of gold tempts people 
to bad actions, and that all the more so as the sum is the more 
considerable. The host’s wife (the French, the most gallant nation 
in the world, strange to say, always bring in the sex in their 
legends as at the root of all evil), pointed out to her spouse that 
the money had been placed in his charge without the presence of 
witnesses, “and who,” she said, “ would put the simple assevera- 
tions of a soldier of fortune against that of a well-known and honest 
landlord?” The host was easily prevailed upon by his worse 
half to secrete the money in his strong box, and thus, when 


Spitaels claimed it, he not only declared that he had never received 
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it, but, as dishonesty is generally impudent, he taxed the unfor- 
tunate man with either madness or bad designs, and asked him 
“if he wished to take away his character? ” 

Jean Spitaels became furious at the turn which events had 
taken, but although he loudly declared the wrong done to him, 
the sycophants of the public-house sided with Ghislain Merex and 
his wife, and helped them to get rid of the soldier’s importunities 
by turning him out of the house. Spitaels was not, however, the 
man to be thus robbed with impunity. He drew his sword, and 
threatened to break open the door, and obtain his money by force. 
The host and hostess, terrified at his threats, and knowing the 
determined spirit of the soldier, were obliged to send for the archers, 
who led him away to prison. 

Spitaels was comparatively a stranger in Alost, whilst Ghislain 
Mercx was known as a housekeeper and publican of tolerably fair 
repute. So the feelings of the grand bailiff of Alost were pre- 
judiced against what was not an uncommon incident in those days, 
the supposed audacious attempt at extortion of a free-lance. It 
was even privately discussed whether the best way of getting rid 
of him and his pretensions altogether would not be by putting 
him to death. As he had no friends, the majority of opinions 
were in favour of this summary mode of proceeding, and, but for 
an unforeseen incident, it might have fared badly with the unfor- 
tunate soldier. 

There was at that epoch a demon in Alost, who had shown 
himself to several persons, and had hence been much talked about, 
but as he had not harmed any one, he was not very much dreaded. 
The morning of the day when Spitaels was to be taken before his 
prejudiced judges, the said demon made his appearance in his 
dungeon, and said to him, 

“You are about to be condemned to death, which is an injustice, 
but that is the way in which men act. Nevertheless, if you will 
give yourself to me | will save your life.” 

“And who are you?” asked the soldier, after a momentary 
silence. 

“ Do not be afraid of me. Iam the demon of Alost.” 

“The demon of Alost!” exclaimed Spitaels. “ A demon! I 
give myself up toa demon! No, I would rather perish innocent 
than save my life by giving up my soul to a demon.” 

“But,” persisted the tempter, “think that in two hours the 
opportunity of saving you will have gone by. You are young; 
you have still many years to live; I can get back your money for 
you. And what about the fair widow of Ghent. She is here; 
she is in Alost, and she wishes to see you and to save you.” 


The last words had, as the demon archly calculated, a great effect 
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upon Spitaels. He paced his dungeon in extreme agitation, “She 
is here!” he exclaimed. “She wishes to see me! “But no 
matter,” he added, recovering from his momentary weakness, “I 
cannot be yours. No, I will perish on the scaffold before I yield 
my soul to the tempter. But you have brought me good news. 
She is here, and for that good news I pardon you, demon of Alost. 
I shall see her, for she will come to the trial. If they condemn 
me, my last hope will be that I shall tell her I wished to be her 
husband.” 

The grief and resignation of the soldier touched the heart even 
of the demon. “If I cannot have him,” he said to himself, “ I 
can, at all events, have the other one.” So turning round he said: 

“ Well, since you will not belong to me, I will be generous with 
you, and you shall not curse me, for I will give you a disinterested 
aid. I even flatter myself that I can save your life. But you 
must follow my advice. When you are presently summoned before 
the grand bailiff, plead innocence, and ask (what cannot be refused 
to you) that you may have for counsel a barrister, whom you will 
see there in a blue cap. That will be myself.” 

The prisoner was delighted. ‘The reader may, perchance, think 
that the supposed demon was only a young barrister sent by the 
widow of Ghent to sound the soldier’s feelings, and to put his 
piety to trial, in order the better to ascertain his real worth, but he 
will be in the wrong. The demon of Alost was really what he 
proclaimed himself to be, and he did not calculate badly, as we 
shall see. 

Barely an hour had elapsed after this interview before the archers 
came to lead forth the Brabangon soldier from his dungeon into 
the presence of his judges. The accusation brought against him 
of his intending to murder his host and hostess, after having un- 
justly calumniated them, was so ably set forth that everybody felt 
that the gibbet was inevitable. But Spitaels, casting his eyes 
around him, soon made out a barrister with a cadaverous face and 
a spare pointed beard, but with eyes of fire, and who wore a skull- 
cap of blue velvet. His courage revived upon seeing his mysterious 
ally, and he demanded in a loud voice that the pale-faced counsel 
should be allowed to plead for him, as he said he was but a rude 
soldier, and little versed in the art of pleading. His request was 
granted, although a murmur ran through the court, for his counsel 
was not known as one of those who practised at the bar of Alost. 

This is not surprising, when we know that it was a demon who, 
strange to say, had ventured to assume the garb of a barrister-at- 
law. As the novel forensic member proceeded with his case, and 
after declaring that the brave soldier had been most unfairly dealt 
with and most abominably ill-treated, he proceeded to relate the 
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true history of the money deposited in the hands of his host, with 
the addition of circumstances which the soldier himself had forgotten, 
till he was reminded of them, and he further declared that he could 
bring witnesses who would prove that Spitaels had the very sum of 
money about him when he left Ninove, which he declared he had 
lost, a feeling began to pervade the assembly that the Brabangon 
might be in the right after all. But when his distinguished counsel 
came out with his last great point, and declared that he would 
reveal to the judges the very spot where the money was at that 
moment hid, the host was so astounded and perplexed that he 
jumped upon his fect, asserting that it was false, that he had not 
the money, that it was not secreted where he said it was; and he 
swore, in his excitement, that he would give himself to the devil, 
if what he said was not true. 

This was just what the demon had hoped for, and had antici- 
pated would take place. 

“T do not ask for more,” he said, taking off his velvet cap and 
displaying two little horns, whilst his eyes seemed to cast flames 
upon the terrified host. 

The crowd at once made way for the mysterious pleader, who 
went up to Ghislain Mercx, seized upon him as his lawful prey, 
and carried him away so far (or, according to others, lifted him up 
so high) that he was never more heard of. The hostess—the most 
guilty of the two—fell upon her knees and prayed for mercy, pro- 
mising to send for the money at once. Jean Spitaels was set at 
liberty the moment that the money he claimed had been restored - 
to him in the presence of the whole court, and his character as an 
honest man fairly vindicated. ‘The widow of Ghent was among 
those present, and going up to her gallant saviour she congratulated 
him, and said she had come there solely in the hopes of saving him. 
They accordingly went forth together to Ghent, and Count Fer- 
nand of Flanders, to whom Baldwin of Guines had ceded the 
county, having heard of the adventures of the Brabangon soldier, 
gave him a good appointment in his court, and his marriage 
with the young widow was celebrated with a general rejoicing, 
which, in the naive language of the chronicle, shows that it 1s 
inconvenient to thieve, indecent to tell stories, and very imprudent 
to give oneself to the Prince of Darkness. 
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THE DREAM PAINTER. 
BY DR. J. E, CARPENTER. 


Boox II. 
I. 


BERTHA’S LETTER. 


LEOPOLD STERNEMBERG, attended by his faithful companion 
Johaan Zwick, made but slow progress on their pedestrian tour. 
The eye of the young artist, ever attracted by some fresh object, 
caused him to break his journey at innumerable places. Some- 
times it was an old castle, sometimes a bit of rustic scenery, that 
took his fancy; then a group of peasants, or the bright face of a 
child peeping out from a cottage door. With these he filled the 
drawing-boards with which he had taken care to provide himself. 
They were mere sketches, of course, but as they accumulated, they 
became to him a store of valuable material on which he would 
draw in the future, when he should sit down to earnest work. 

He had, as he had promised, written to his sister Bertha several 
times, recounting his adventures and intimating the places he pro- 
posed to stay at in his future progress; but though he had inquired 
diligently, and even on several occasions overstayed the time he 
proposed to himself, in the expectation of receiving letters from her 
in return, none had ever reached him. 

Still he did not write to his father; he felt sure that Bertha had 
written to him, and that her letters were following him from place 
to place, according to the instructions he had left behind. 

The first intimation that the honest tailor received of the elope- 
ment of his daughter was a letter from his sister-in-law, inquiring 
the reason of her non-arrival. 

Then it was that, for the first time, the mysterious words that 
had fallen from the lips of Bertha fell upon her mother with their 
full force. 

“ Hain, she is gone—she has left us. I ought to have seen it. 
She wished to tell me beforehand, I am sure she did, but she had 
not the courage. Oh! I see it now, and I only fell to teasing her 
about her former suitors, poor child, poor child. I never wished 
to force her into a marriage that she did not like. She might have 
remained here and been happy.” 

And the poor mother covered her face with her apron and 
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‘sobbed aloud, rocking to and fro in the chair into which she had 
flung herself. 

“Gone! gone!” said her husband, not yet recovered from his 
surprise; “but with whom? I saw her into the boat; she was 
by herself; not a soul has been missed out of the town that I 
know of; Engels, Fischel, they were both here this morning, I 
saw them. Who could she have gone with?” 

“ Heaven only knows; but I did not tell you, Hain, she went 
out early in the morning before she went away. She said she had 
been to look at the old convent, for she thought she might never 
see it again. Oh, I remember it well now!” 

“She did?” said the tailor, greatly alarmed; “but no, no, I 
cannot think that—Bertha was too good a girl for that.” 

“For what, Hain? What is it that you are thinking of?” 
asked his wife, frightened in her turn. 

“No, no, I will not think it,” replied her husband. 

“ Think what?” 

“That she is——” 

“ Oh, speak, Hain! what is it that you fear she is?” 

“ Drowned !” said the tailor, casting his eyes upon the ground, 
and then clasping his forehead with his hands. 

‘Qh, it is too horrible !” shrieked his wife. “ Drowned! Bertha 
commit suicide! No, no, what object could she have? Hain, if 
she had wished to marry any one we did not know, you would not 
have opposed it, would you?’ 

“Who is there here we do not know?” said the bewildered 
father, sorrowfully. 

“Tt is a mystery, a fearful mystery,” continued his wife; “ what 
is to be done ?” 

The latter being the first practical question the Frau Sternem- 
berg had put to her husband, it set him thinking. 

“We must wait,” he said, “ until the boat comes in again this 
evening. The same captain will probably command her, and the 
same crew be on board. I will make the voyage to Cologne, and 
ascertain if Bertha arrived there. The captain and the crew may 
also be able to tell me if there was any one there to meet her. 
Let us hope that all may yet be well; she may have been taken 
ill, and is staying there.’ 

“Pray Heaven it is no worse, Hain! But oh, I have my fears, 
I have my fears. I think, now, that our poor girl was not in her 
right mind.” 

“Tt would seem like it, but we must not despair yet,” rejoimed 
Sternemberg, who perceived the painful impression on suggestion 
had made upon his wife, and who saw the necessity there was 
that she should keep up her courage in his absence. 
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“ You had better call in one of the neighbours to sit with you 
while I am away,” he said; “a few hours and we may have news 
of her. By-the-bye, there is a letter for her, it is from Leopold. 
Had we not better open it?” 

“Tt is useless to send it to her aunt’s, since she is not there.” 

“Then we will. Leopold said that in writing to her he should 
be writing to us all.” 

“Poor Leopold, I trust no ill fortune has happened to him!” 
rejoined the anxious mother. 

The tailor proceeded to open the letter, which had arrived the 
same morning, addressed to Bertha. There was nothing in it 
that gave a clue to any intended movements on her part; it was 
evident that Leopold was as ignorant as they were of any attach- 
ment she might have formed outside the family’s acquaintance. 
The missive was written in a cheerful strain—for Leopold—he 
was enjoying his journey, doing good work on the road, and very 
hopeful for the future; he spoke in the warmest terms of the 
fidelity and attachment of the humble friend by whom he was 
accompanied; a piece of news to the Sternembergs, though they 
had several times wondered to themselves what had become of 
Johaan Zwick. There was only one passage that they could not 
understand. It was this: “If I leave Bonn because [ could not 
endure the absence of one cherished face, I do not cease to dream 
of another, that of my dear sister that I leave behind me. I 
have made from memory sketches of them both, though I needed 
them not to make them ever present with me.” 

“Tt can only mean,” said Sternemberg, “ that Leopold had a 
sweetheart, from whom he has parted; a secret that they kept 
between them.” 

“You had better write to Leopold at once,” suggested his wife. 

“No,” said Hain, “it would be folly to alarm him needlessly ; 
let us wait the result of my inquiry.” 

When the steam-boat arrived, late in the afternoon, the tailor 
went on board, but the vessel did not. prove to be the same in 
which Bertha had embarked. The captain informed him that it 
was the Undine he was inquiring for, and that he would be able to 
take his passage by her on his return the following morning. He 
proceeded on his short voyage, however, in the faint hope that at 
the end of it he might yet find Bertha at her Aunt Zimmerman’s. 

No, she was not there; they would have been so glad to have 
seen her; they had made preparations to receive her; her cousins, 
grown girls like herself, of her own age, were greatly disappointed, 
and her male cousin, Ernest, who was an admirer of Bertha’s, for 
she had always been considered the belle of the family, espe- 
cially so, 
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The following morning, when Sternemberg returned, he ob- 
tained the first clue to his lost daughter. 

The captain of the Undine remembered two passengers coming 
on board at Bonn on the evening in question, a fair young girl 
and a tall gentleman in a long cloak. He thought they were one 
party, for the lady appeared to be unwell, and they retired imme- 
diately into the saloon cabin. At Cologne they left the steam-boat 
in com 

This was ‘all the information he could obtain, but it relieved his 
mind to a certain extent; his worst fears were not realised—his 
daughter was still living. It was a sorry tale to take home to his 
wife, but it was something. 

Further inquiries in the town led to the information that a 
stranger, corresponding with the individual described, had been 
staying at the hotel, and left the evening of Bertha’s departure. 

There could be no longer any doubt that it was with him she 
had eloped, but who or what he was Sternemberg failed to dis- 
cover. 

He no longer hesitated to answer Leopold’s letter; the sad in- 
telligence he had to impart would be a blow to him, 'for he loved 
his sister dearly. ' 

Very dreary was the life of the poor tailor and his wife, now 
bereaved of both the children they had watched and tended so 
tenderly from infancy. Had they been married and settled in 
their native town they would have endured the parting cheerfully; 
indeed, it had been the desire of their hearts to see them com- 
fortably settled; but now, one was a wanderer seeking for some 
congenial spot on which to commence his life’s career—the other, 
less formed by nature to rely upon her own resources—who knew 
where? 

Thus the months passed wearily with them, the summer was 
waning away, the autumn tints beginning to be brown, the twilight 
shadows to fall earlier, the evenings to become longer and lonelier, 
in which they were left to linger in their grief, and console each 
other as best they could. 

One morning, in early winter, a letter arrived; it bore an 
English post-mark; the handwriting on the superscription was 
Bertha’s; it was addressed to her mother. 

With a trembling hand and palpitating heart she broke the seal. 

Hain Sternemberg and his wife were seated at their lonely 
breakfast-table when it arrived. 

Almost blinded by her tears, the Frau Sternemberg attempted, 
but in vain, to read it; she handed it to her husband, and in a 
trembling voice he read, frequently interrupted by his wife's 
emotion, as follows: 
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“My DEAREST MoTHER,—Forgive, oh! pray forgive your 
undutiful daughter; a hundred times I have attempted to write to 
you, but my guilty conscience has prevented me from doing 80. 

ought to have told you all, for if you had seen and known 
Basil, 1 am sure you would ‘have given your sanction to our 
marriage. Yes, dear parents, your daughter is now a wife, and 
her greatest unhappiness is that she took this step without con- 
sulting you—you who have always been so fond and indulgent to 
her, even when disobediently she refused to comply with your 
wishes; but, dearest mother, I could never have been happy with 
any of those honest men who you wished to be my husband; this 
I told dear Leopold long ago, but I feared to say so to my dear 
parents. I have been proud, dear mother—I have been ambitious 
—I know it, and I have often thought that my ambition might 
lead me to my ruin; but I love my husband very much, and I 
have no reason to complain of him. He is an Italian gentleman 
of good family, of very great attainments, and very noble in his 
person. He is the heir to an estate in Italy, which he assures me 
will soon be his; but he is very fond of company, of society; it is 
his right, and w shat he has always been accustomed to; it is one 
of the penalties of his position, and a wife has no right to com- 
plain; all this I ought to have told you long ago, but T have been 
waiting for an event to transpire, which the many engagements of 
my husband has prevented until now. Dear parents, I can kee 
you no longer in suspense—forgive me for not writing sooner; i 
know what you must have suffered, by my own feelings—but I 
could not help it. Some day I will explain all to you, for Basil 
has promised me that we shall visit fatherland and the dear old 
Rhine next summer. I hope you will keep for me the little 
drawing of the old convent which is over the mantelpiece, and 
Basil shall bring you a grand picture to put in its place. I do not 
now send you any money, my dear parents—I know it would 
offend you if I did so; but Basil has plenty, and Leopold may 
need sian assistance. ‘Tell me, dear mother, if you forgive me, 
and answer this, where I can address Leopold. He “has, no 
doubt, written to me, and you have his letters. I should like to 
have ‘thems after you have read them; if you have the oppor- 
tunity of sending them over by any English traveller do so, for 
they may be too many for the post. Dear father and mother, I 
was married before I left Bonn; do not think so ill of me as to 
imagine that I would have left my home without your knowledge 
and consent under any other circumstances. I have found my 
husband to be all that he represented himself, and have no reason 
to think he is deceiving me. We have a very nice house in what 
is called the West-end; the house is not our own, but we hire it 
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with the furniture, for Basil intends to travel again, and to live in 
Italy when he inherits his estate. I have my own maid, and 
Basil has his valet, and we have three other servants. I ride in 
the park with Basil now that I have learnt to control my horse, 
We have not horses of our own, because Basil would have to part 
with them when we leave here. We have some very gay parties, 
and the gentlemen stay late, but Basil insists upon my retiring 
early because he is careful for my health. I am learning to speak 
English tolerably well, and to read English books, which is a 
wreat consolation for me, for Basil is frequently detained very late 
ut his club; all the English gentlemen and foreigners of position 
belong to clubs—it is an English institution, but they do not 
admit ladies, which I tell Basil is selfish. The English gentlemen 
seem passionately fond of cards, and I sometimes tremble for 
Basil, he risks so much; but he tells me he is skilful, and can 
afford it. You see, dear mother, what a great change all this is to 
me, and how strange it was that it should come to pass. We do 
not. know many ladies here, but those who do visit us are very 
pleasant and agreeable. My husband is very proud of me, and 
fond of taking me into company. We have visited most of the 
theatres and the opera, which is very grand. We have also been 
to the races at Ascot, which is near to the principal palace of the 
sovereign, a grand old castle, but it wants the mountains and the 
rugged scenery of the dear old Rhine. All this, dear parents, 
does not make me happy. I want your forgiveness; I want to 
know that you are well—do write to me as soon as you receive 
this. I shall be inconsolable until I hear from you. I want to 
have your letter all to myself. You will reproach me. I do not 
want Basil to see my tears. Direct to me post-office , to be 
called for, and pray, pray forgive 
“ Your undutitul, but penitent daughter, 
«Bertua Monti.” 


The alternations of surprise and regret which this rambling letter 
occasioned the worthy couple may be easily imagined. 

“ Well,” said the tailor, putting it down w hen he had finished 
the perusal of it, “I hardly know, wife, whether we ought to laugh 
orecry. This husband of Bertha’ s seems to be a fine fellow.” 

“ Poor child—poor child !” exclaimed his wife. “ ‘Thank Heaven, 
she issafe. But how cruel of her to keep us in ignorance sc long.” 

“ She says she couldn’t help it. What can she mean? She can 
write a letter long enough now.’ 

“ Yes, now that she is a fine lady and can boast of her horses 
and her servants,” said the mother, her anger rising now that her 
anxiety was allayed, 
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“ Perhaps she knew best,” said Sternemberg, his old answer 
when he did not know exactly what he should say. 

“] never was for these unequal marriages,” returned his wife; 
“no good ever came of them, and never will. Why did she not 
bring her husband here? Was she ashamed of him?” 

“‘ Perhaps he wouldn’t come,” mildly suggested the tailor. 

“Then more shame for her to marry a man who despised her 
own parents.” 

“ Come, come, wife, you are too hard upon her. When did a 
girl ever throw away the chance of making a good match by dis- 
obeying her husband beforehand ?” 

“]T am sure you hadn’t it all your own way.” 

Hain shrugged his shoulders, and merely added: 

“ Quite true, my dear.” 

“What does she mean by waiting for an event?” asked his 
wife, tartly. 

“Why, my dear,” answered her husband, smiling, “ how very 
short-sighted you are. “Of course she can only mean that——” 
And here he paused, for he had taken up the letter again to refer 
to that particular passage. “And yet that can’t be, for her 
husband’s engagements could not prevent that from taking place. 
I really cannot guess what she does mean.” 

“More mystery, more mystery !” ejaculated his wife. 

The reader will have but little difficulty in solving this mystery. 
It was that second marriage for which she so anxiously looked, and 
which the count was ever finding some excuse to postpone, that 
preyed upon Bertha’s mind, and which not even the vortex 
of society into which she was hurled prevented her from con- 
stantly brooding over and demanding. 

“‘ Dear, dear,” said Sternemberg, rubbing his hands, “ to think 
we should have a son-in-law rich enough for a German baron. I 
declare it takes my breath away.” 

“‘T never want to see him,” said his wife, angry again. “ He 
need not come here. We have lived long enough in the world, 
and paid our way too, without mixing ourselves up with fine folks, 
and I don’t want to begin now.” 

“ Be reasonable, my dear. What’s done can’t be undone. You'll 
write to Bertha?” said Sternemberg, kindly. 

“ Write to her! Of course I shall, poor dear child. But I'll 
let her know what I think about it—to let all this time pass, and 
me fretting myself into the grave.” 

“ Not quite so bad as that, wife, though it has pulled you down 
sadly. But now that you know the best and the worst of it——” 

“¢T don’t know that I do know the worst of it,” she interrupted, 
petulantly. 
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Sternemberg saw that his wife was not in a very good mood for 
writing a forgiving letter, so he said: 

“On second thoughts, you had better not write until to- 
morrow.” 

“ And why not?” 

“ Because you will have slept upon it.” | 

Sternemberg was right. In spite of her anger, her mother could 
not help thinking of all the fine things that Bertha had told her 
about, and that, in a social point of view, it was a marriage far 
more advantageous than any she could have hoped for by remain- 
ing at home. 

“ Only there was,” she said to herself, “an air of mystery about 
it that boded no good.” 

Still the good dame wrote a kind, if not an entirely forgiving, 
letter to her daughter, and her father took it to the post-oflice with 
a lighter heart than he had had for many a day. 

“ When we know for certainty,” he said to his wife, “where a 
letter will reach Leopold, we will send this of Bertha’s to him. 
He may, through his friend Mr. Browning, who lives in London, 
be able to find out something more respecting this Signor Monti 
than Bertha has thought proper to disclose to us.” 

And so the old couple worked on. A needlewoman supplied 
Bertha’s place, and they gave it out that she had married from her 
aunt’s, where she had gone on a visit, and made a good match; so 
the grocer’s daughter and the romance reader were satisfied, though 
they might be envious. 


If. 


THE WANDERERS. 


Ir is now time that we return to Leopold. Not until he reached 
Vienna, in which city he had all along thought of fixing his abode 
for some time, did he receive a letter from home. Arrived there, 
a brief letter from his father informed him of the mysterious 
departure of Bertha, and, this acknowledged, he subsequently re- 
ceived the one from Bertha, forwarded to him from Bonn, explain- 
ing the cause of her flight. 

Leopold immediately comprehended that the man to whom 
Bertha was married was far above her as regards position in 
society; he could excuse and palliate her elopement; had not the 
same thing happened to himself? Only in his case the object of 
his affection had despised and scorned him, while Bertha had been 
raised to the rank in life occupied by her husband; had his own 
and Geraldine’s relative position been that of Bertha and her 
husband, would he not have acted in the same way? 

Thus Leopold reasoned before he wrote to his friend Mr. 
Browning to make the inquiries that his father had suggested. 
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At first, Leopold occupied but two small rooms in an obscure 
part of the city, while his humble friend procured a lodging for 
- himself elsewhere, coming to Leopold in the evening only, and 
finding employment for himself in the daytime at the wharves 
and warehouses from whence are shipped the numerous manu- 
factures of the Austrian capital on the teeming channel of the 
Danube. 

It would scarcely be possible for an artist of Leopold’s undoubted 
talent not to find some employment in a city whose population 
approached half a million souls—the centre, too, of a highly 
civilised empire—a city with its imperial palace, its numerous 
churches of great architectural beauty, its cathedral, its university, 
and museums, and numerous other educational and scientific in- 
stitutions; its fine public walks and parks, and its palace of the 
Belvedere, which contains so splendid a museum of the fine arts, 
besides one of the finest collections of paintings in Europe. All 
these, however, it is not the province of the historian of these 
pages to describe; he has only to do with the individuals, real or 
imaginary, who people them, and to recite their actions, as far as 
they relate to his story, as best he may. 

It was in the magnificent gallery of the Belvedere that Leopold 
passed most of his time, making studies of such pictures as he was 
permitted by the liberality of the authorities to copy, as the rules 
of the place admitted. ‘These he was enabled to sell to the picture 
dealers of the city, chiefly Jews, at such prices as they chose to 
put on them themselves, and which they measured rather by the 
time they would occupy in painting than by any distinctive merit 
they might possess. Occasionally, too, he would finish some of 
his own original sketches; but as yet his mere name was not a 
marketable commodity, it was by making copies of the known 
masters that he was chiefly enabled to subsist. 

Thus, at the end of about a year, Leopold was enabled to 
remove to more commodious apartments, and also to take Johaan 
Zwick into his employ; there was plenty for the latter to do, light 
porter’s work, grinding and preparing the colours—an art in itself, 
which Leopold taught him, and of which he was not a little proud, 
and which was the means of saving his master, for so we may now 
call him, much valuable time. 

He also reigned supreme over the commissariat, so that Leopold’s 
meals were not only taken with more regularity than before, but 
he also obtained an amount of nutritious food of which, with his 
studious habits and frequent fits of absence of mind, he had 
frequently denied himself. 

Johaan Zwick was much polished up by his intercourse with 
the bustling inhabitants of a large capital, and had outgrown a 
great deal of his rustic simplicity, without, it must be added, dete- 
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riorating from his natural goodness of heart. He set up, too, for 
a small wit in his own quiet way; partly because his natural in- 
clinationg led him that way, but more because he saw the necessity 
of rousing his master from his occasional lethargy. 

The answer to Leopold’s letter to his friend Mr. Browning, had 
not been such as to wholly reassure him. The latter had discovered 
a certain Signor Monti in the locality indicated by Bertha’s letter 
to her parents, but the result of his inquiries had not been of a 
nature to induce him to call on and make a personal acquaintance 
with that distinguished foreigner. There could be no doubt, he 
said, that the signor was an inveterate, if not a professional 
gambler. The club to which he belonged was one notorious in 
those days for the heavy play that was habitually carried on at it, 
and to which many young noblemen of fortune had owed their 
ruin, .... There is no necessity to specify it more particularly; 
its ostensible owner retired with a princely fortune, and it was 
closed ; the improved tone of public opinion, and the more complete 
police surveillance of notorious gambling-houses, have long since 
cleared the west-end of the British metropolis of these magnificent 
pandemoniums of vice and profligacy. ... . 

“Should anything occur,” concluded Mr, Browning, “ to render 
advice or the interference of a friend necessary to your sister in a 
strange capital and among strangers, assure her of my readiness 
to act in her behalf. Send her my address in your next letter, 
and tell her not to hesitate to apply to me if she should need my 
assistance. But, for her husband, our paths lie so wide apart that 
I would not we should cross each other. I am glad, my dear 
pupil, to hear that you are succeeding so well,” &c. Ke. 

A vague suspicion that all was not as Bertha had described it, 
that all was not exactly as she saw it herself, had taken possession 
of Leopold’s mind, and this letter from his friend strengthened 
that opinion and increased his uneasiness. 

He wrote back to Mr. Browning stating his fears, and at the 
same time consigning to him a case containing several of his 
original works, which he requested him to place in some public 
auction, and to retain for awhile what funds might arise from the 
disposal of them. It was fortunate that he did so, or Bertha 
might have been wholly dependent on a comparative stranger— 
but we must not anticipate. Leopold’s fears were fully realised, 
as will be seen by the following letter, which he received a very 
few months after the time to which we have just referred: 


“My pEaREST BrotueR,— But for our kind friend Mr. 
Browning, your unfortunate sister would have been left in this 
great city without a friend and wholly destitute. Basil, my 
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husband, has deceived, abandoned, left me. Too late have I been 
awakened to a sense of the position in which I stood, of the frail 


ground upon which I was treading, and which was ready at any . 


moment to break under my feet. Oh, my dear brother, pity your 
unhappy sister. I loved my husband, I trusted him as a wife 
should trust. I thought him wealthy, disinterested, honourable, 
all that makes a man worthy of being loved and respected. I 
have found him—but I will endeavour to be calm while I relate 
to you all that has passed, all that I have suffered for the last six 
months. I am now staying in lodgings in street, at the 
house of a distant relation of our good friend, who has supplied 
the place of a father to me. How shall I begin to tell you my 
troubles? 

“Tt was not until about six months ago that I discovered a 
marked difference in the behaviour of my husband. The gay 
parties which were given so frequently when we first came to 
reside in London, were suddenly given up—my own maid and 
Basil’s valet were discharged; this - accounted for by saying he 
had been disappointed in receiving a large sum of money which 
he had been expecting. I did not complain. I told him that I 
was satisfied we should live in a more humble way; it was his love 
that I wished to retain, and, if fortune had gone against him, I 
would share his lot, whatever it might be. His only answer was 
a bitter exclamation, cursing his ill luck. I did not know then— 
I know too well now—what it was that he alluded to. He told 
me that he was in danger of being arrested—that he must raise 
money, and that immediately. Basil had made me many valuable 
presents of jewellery; he now demanded them of me. I gave 
them—why should I refuse—were they not his being his wife’s? 
He laughed. Oh, Leopold, such a mocking laugh! He went 
away with the jewels, and I did not see him again that night. 
The next morning, when he came home, he appeared pale and 
haggard. Iwas about to embrace him, to offer him what poor 
comfort I could. He repulsed me. Had I then outlived his love? 
—his liking? Had I grown distasteful to him? Oh! it was 
horrible to think of. I reproached him. I thought that his 
better nature would succumb to my appeal to his feelings as a man 
of honour. I was wrong—it only gave him the opportunity more 
freely to throw off the mask. He ery me! me who had 
left country, home—all for his sake. 
wilfully blind all along; that it was pride and ambition, and not 
love, that had induced me to fly with him—Heaven knows how 
false this was. I reminded him of our marriage. He told me 
that I knew all along that it was a false marriage, and that he only 
submitted to it as a balm to my conscience. How could I imagine 
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that he could unite himself with the daughter of a plebeian? Oh! 
Leopold, he reviled my parents. I cannot bring myself to write 
the foul ‘words that he made use of; he made this, their humble 
position, an excuse for his villany ; = the curse of the dis- 
obedient was upon me, and bitterly, bitterly have I been punished 
for my sin. Leopold, my brother, my marriage was not a false 
one; it was an ordained priest who united us; but where can I 
find him now? And there was no other witness to our union. 
My husband is a Roman Catholic, and from the words that fell 
ree the lips of the priest, I have now reason to believe that he 
thought me of the same faith; but I was not so then. Basil pro- 
mised me that, as soon as we arrived in London, the ceremony 
should be performed again in a Protestant church ; that promise 
I, at last, discovered it was never his intention to perform. Still 
he assured me that the marriage was legally binding upon him. I 
resolved then to conform to the religious faith of my husband. I 
became a Roman Catholic, for I thought that if the priest could 
be found that he would ratify our marriage—I thought, too, that 
it was the duty of a wife to conform to her husband in all things, 
and that in case Providence should bless our union with children, 
that there should be no cause for dispute between us. I had no 
one to guide, to advise me; I may have been wrong in all this; I 
may have reasoned only as a weak and ignorant woman, but my 
confessor tells me that I am mght, and that as I have conformed to 
the Church, the Pope will acknowledge my marriage. During 
my reproaches I told this to Basil; it made him furious ; I thought 
he would have struck me, for he raised his hand; I made the 
sign of the cross, and he quailed before it; thank Heaven I was 
spared that degradation. Leopold, I needed not the blow of a 
mortal hand to stun me. I fainted and fell—how long I re- 
mained senseless I know not ; when I recovered my consciousness 
I was stretched upon the sofa, and our female servant, the only one 
who had not left us, was bathing my temples and applying 
restoratives. Where was Basil? I staggered to the bell-pull and 
rang furiously. JBasil’s man came to the summons, and I de- 
manded where was his master? He had gone out, and taken with 
him a quantity of luggage, as much as the roof of the hired 
vehicle would carry—if anybody inquired, he would be back in a 
few days. Even this was a relief to me, for I could not think 
that he had abandoned—left me. When I went to our rooms, a 
great fear came over me, for I saw that his wardrobes were empty, 
and that implied that he was about to take a long journey; still 
I did not give up all hope—surely he would return or send for 
mas: 5°, °3% I waited all that day—he came not, nor the next. On 
the third day, Robert, that was the name of Basil’s man, asked 
permission to speak to me. He had given my husband warning, 
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and had heard of a situation that would suit him—would I pay 
him his wages? Alas! I had it not—Basil had left me nearly 
penniless. He must await his master’s return; but would he return, 
and when? What answer had I to give? I cannot complain of 
the man’s conduct, he was civil and respectful, but he told me 
what I was not before aware of, for Basil had managed every- 
thing, that a great many tradespeople had called for their accounts, 
and that he had had great difficulty in getting rid of them. He 
hinted that he thought it was not likely that my husband would 
return; was it possible, he asked, that I did not know where he 
had gone? It had come to this, then, that I was doubted by our 
own servants—how could those others, who would soon come to 
importune, believe me? . .. . It was not long coming. During 
the next few days I was assailed by a score of applicants; they 
insisted upon seeing me, they reviled me, they even threatened 
that they would take me before the authorities for obtaining their 
goods upon false pretences. It was in vain that I pleaded I too 
had been deceived; they would not believe me; they would not 
believe that I was his wife. I cannot tell you the vile names they 
called me. I should meet their demands, or they would expose 
me. My being a foreigner only convinced them the more that I 
was equally guilty with my husband in defrauding them. I was 
in despair; 1 saw.nothing but shame, misery, degradation before 
me. in this strait I thought of our good friend Mr. Brown- 
ing, may Heaven reward him for his kindness and generosity! he 
came to me, he saw the people, and he reasoned with them. I 
believe that he even paid some of my husband’s poorer creditors; 
the others, who had been eager enough to supply him with what 
he required when the appearance of wealth was kept up, he left to 
seek their remedy, assuring them that, even if I were responsible, 
I had not the means of paying them; they were wine merchants, 
and such like, and, among them, the jeweller, who had supplied 
the trinkets which Basil had given me. I bade him search the 
house, he would not find them. ‘There were also some who held 
securities—acceptances I think they called them—these Mr. 
Browning said could have no claim upon any besides my husband. 
I do not understand these things... .. 

“ When Mr. Browning told me he would take me away and re- 
move me to a place of safety, he paid the servants their wages, and 
I was proceeding to pack my boxes, but I was prevented; the 
landlord of the house had a claim upon all he could find for rent. 
I was permitted to take only the most necessary articles of attire. 
Mr. Browning disputed this, but I was content to let them go. 
What need should I have of fine dresses for the future? .... A 
day or two after, when I had become a little calmer, Mr. Browning 
enlightened me as to my husband’s true character. He had been 
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making further inquiries. . .. . Never was woman so deceived as 
I have been. Oh, Leopold! to think that I should have to say 
of my own husband that he was a gambler, an unprincipled ad- 
venturer. What must those ladies and gentlemen * introduced 
to our house think of me? I tremble while I think of it, for I do 
not believe they were all ill-conditioned people like himself, but 
his victims. .... 

“ And now, Leopold, what am I to do? I cannot return to 
Bonn. I could not endure the just reproaches of our dear parents. 
I could not submit to the ridicule of our old neighbours. Ton will 
say I am proud still, but shall I not suffer sufficiently for my pride? 
I cannot live on the charity of Mr. Browning; I cannot, dear 
brother, suffer myself to be a burden to you. I must work. Your 
sister must again become the humble seamstress. But oh, Leopold, 
I am told it is terrible work here. I do not mind the work; I 
only pray for strength. I only hope that it may enable me to 

rolong my miserable existence, that I may come across my 
ore" some day and force him to own me as his wife before the 
world, or, failing that, that I may find the priest who united us. 
Basil has relations who are respected in society, and who are 
wealthy, for he has shown me their letters, and I do not think that 
they were forgeries. This is a long, a rambling letter, and it may 
fail to tell you all that I wished to acquaint you with, but I cannot 
sit down to think and reason...... I hope it will tell you all 
that I have suffered, and convince you that all the blame has 
not been mine alone. I confess that all has sprung from my first 
act of disobedience; but should I not have been wretched had I 
refused Basil, when I thought him so worthy and so good? I 
cannot tell you the arts he used to win me. Only a woman would 
understand them—only a foolish woman have believed in them. 
. . « « I dare not write to Bonn, and yet I long to see my dear 
parents, to kneel to them, to implore their forgiveness. You, dear 
Leopold, will be able to tell me about them, for you can write to 
them with a clear conscience and a loving trust. I am endea- 
vouring to be calm, to collect a little strength, for I know what I 
shall have to endure. Pray write to me as soon as this reaches 
you, and think as kindly as you can of 

“ Your wretched sister, 

“ BERTHA Monrt.” 
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FEMININE INTUITIONS. 
BY FRA POCO. 


To what the critics say of most women, that they cannot reason 
at all, Mr. Herman Merivale replies that at any rate the few who 
can are - to vanquish in fair controversy the ablest men; and 
this he takes to be chiefly because they see distinctly what they 
aim at, and are apt to argue as the Bourgeois Gentilhomme’s maid 
fenced. Philosophers tell us that women have the deductive in- 
tellect, and not the inductive—by which is practically meant that 
they have “ great quickness in suggestion, in the detection of pos- 
sible consequences, and in hazarding skilful remarks.” They do 
not, observes an accurate analyst of the Intellect of Women, 
proceed by argumentative conclusions from clearly-defined pre- 
mises, but they throw out observations which they cannot tell how 
they came by, but which give the discussion a new turn, and open 
up new lines of thought. A French proverb bids us take the 
first advice of a woman, and not the second; which proverb Arch- 
bishop Trench hails as one of much wisdom; for in processes of 
reasoning, out of which the second counsels would spring, women 
may and will, he says, be inferior to men; but in intuitions, “in 
moral intuitions above all, they surpass us far,” having what 
Montaigne ascribes to them in a remarkable word, “Tesprit 
primesautier,” the leopard’s spring, which takes its prey, if it be to 
take it at all, at the first bound. 

Hence the “ Spare me your reasons” of the sage who had con- 
sulted a lady on a matter of moment, and who meant to abide by 
her judgment. Burke says of men in general that they often act 
right from their feelings, and afterwards reason but ill from them 
on principle; and if so it be with the male creature, much more 
so with souls feminine. When Corneille’s Cliton tells his com- 
panion that now je puis a loisir te conter mes raisons—the other 
exclaims, Jes raisons ! ¢’est-d-dire autant dextravagances ; and the 
note of exclamation may well find echoes through all space. As 
another persona dramatis says, in another act of the same comedy, 
“ Tais-toi, tu m’étourdis de tes sottes raisons.” 

An idle reason, remarks Dean Swift, lessens the weight of the 
good ones you gave before. It has been noted of Brigham Young 
that, according to unfriendly critics, he never rises into the dignity 
of an argument in addressing a body of devotees who have given 
the best possible proof of faith in his doctrines. “ Perhaps the 
Prophet may have discovered that verbal logic is not the ultimate 
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secret of logic.” At any rate, so far as the better half of Mor- 
monism is concerned, he may spare them his reasons, and welcome. 

Pedgift Senior’s vas to Allan Armadale is suggestive: 
“When you say No to a woman, sir, always say it in one word. 
If you give your reasons, she invariably believes that you mean 
Yes.” The cynical old attorney’s estimate of the sex would ill 
square with that of their laureate, in the Angel in the House : 

How quick in talk to see from far 
The way to vanquish or evade ; 
How able her persuasions are 
To prove, her reasons to persuade. 

Coleridge appends to his remark on the mind acting intuitively 
sometimes, just as the outward senses perceive immediately, with- 
out any consciousness of the mechanism by which the perception 
is realised, an assertion that this is often exemplified in well-bred, 
unaffected, and innocent women. And he cites his knowledge of 
a lady, on whose judgment, from constant experience of its rec- 
titude, he could rely almost as on an oracle. But, he adds, “ when 
she has sometimes proceeded to a detail of the grounds and 
reasons for her opinion, then, led by similar experience, I have 
been tempted to interrupt her with—‘I will take your advice,’ or 
‘T shall act on your opinion; for I am sure you are in the right. 
But as to the fors and becauses, leave them to me to find out.’ ” 
It is like Lord Mansfield’s advice to the newly-appointed Governor 
of Jamaica, a naval officer, who mistrusted his own competency to 
preside in the Court of Chancery: “Trust to your own good sense 
in forming your opinions; but beware of attempting to state the 
grounds of your judgments. The judgment will probably be 
right; the argument will infallibly be wrong.”* We can never, it 
has been said, feel that an opponent is quite at our mercy so long 
as he insists upon holding his tongue, and is wise enough to give 
no reasons for a foolish action. 

A skilful debater, again, never assigns too good a reason for any 
measure which he is anxious to carry. One is reminded of Captain 
Absolute’s caution to Fag, when that mendacious varlet, or valet, 
declares a lie to be nothing unless it is backed,—on which account, 
whenever he draws on his invention for a good current lie, he 
makes a point of forging indorsements as well as the bill. “Take 
care you don’t hurt your credit, by offering too much security,” 1s 
the captain’s advice.—An essayist on Strong Wills observes that 
anybody quite confident of his own line, and keeping to it, con- 
temptuous of opposition, serenely and stolidly certain, is accepted 
as a guide by men worn out by too wide an embrace of every 
question: “Only he must not be too clever, and he must never 


-® To at least half a dozen other judges of note has this dictum been ascribed. 
Only the other day a leading journal confidently fathered it on Lord Campbell. 
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give reasons.” For these they can dispute, but to certainty and 
will they bow as to powers mysterious and divine. 

~ Moore declares of Byron that it was impossible to lead him to 
any regular train of reasoning; that he was, if not incapable, im- 
patient of any “consecutive ratiocination on his own side,” and 
that in this, as indeed in many other peculiarities belonging to 
him, may be observed striking traces of a feminine cast of cha- 
racter ;—“ it being observable that the discursive faculty is rarely 
exercised by women ; but that nevertheless, by the mere instinct 
of truth (as was the case with Lord Byron), they are often enabled 
at once to light upon the very conclusion: to which man, through 
all the forms of reasoning, is, in the mean time, puzzling, and, 
perhaps, losing his way: 

And strike each point with native force of mind, 

While puzzled logic blunders far behind.” 


“You were always a prodigious reasoner,” retorts one of Mrs. 
Gore’s fine ladies, on a discursive companion: “ J am apt to jump 
at my conclusions, and seldom find them worse than those to which 
other people climb on their knees.” Schleiermacher affirms women 
to be ever our best teachers in cases requiring quick judgment. In 
another place he exalts and magnifies the value of that power of 
judging through the imagination which “ women possess in a pre- 
eminent degree.” Hazlitt asserts women to have often more of 
what is called good sense than men—having fewer pretensions, 
being less implicated in theories, and judging of objects more from 
their immediate and involuntary impression on the mind, and, 
therefore, he contends, more truly and naturally. “They cannot 
reason wrong; for they do not reason at all.” Elsewhere, again, 
he insists on the pre-eminence of women in tact and insight into 
character—on their res, quicker than men to find out a pedant, 
a pretender, a blockhead.* As before, the explanation he offers 
is, that they trust more to the first impressions and natural indica 

tions of things, without troubling themselves with a learned theory 
of them; whereas men, affecting greater gravity, and thinking 
themselves bound to justify their agentes, are afraid to form any 
judgment at all, without the formality of proofs and definitions, 
and blunt the edge of their understandings, lest they should commit 





* Quicker too, by a great deal, to find out a penchant, a preference, a falling 
in love,—as mere observers, not as principals. Mr. ‘Trollope somewhere re- 
marks that just as men hunt foxes by the aid of dogs, without in the least com- 
prehending how the dog’s sense of smell can work with such acuteness, so is 
the organ by which women instinctively, as it were, know and feel how other 
women are regarded by men, and how also men are regarded by other women, 
ane | strong, and equally incomprehensible. A glance, a word, a motion, is 
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some mistake: they stay for facts, till it is too late to pronounce 
on the characters. He calls women naturally physiognomists, and 
men phrenologists—the former judging by sensations, the latter 
b . 
"Bete Aubertin, in White Lies, tells the ladies of Beaurepaire 
how often he has seen science baffled, and untrained intelligences 
throw light upon hard questions: “and your sex in a has 
luminous instincts and reads things by flashes that we men miss 
with a microscope.” Probably a multiplicity of parallel passages 
might be cited from the opera omnia of Mr. Charles Reade. Here 
is one from Griffith Gaunt, referring to Catherine’s conviction of 
there being a duel afoot: “and indeed the intelligent of her sex 
do sometimes put this and that together, and spring to a just but 
obvious inference, in a way that looks to a slower and safer reasoner 
like divination.” 

Mr. Carlyle affirms of “female intellects when they are good,” 
that nothing equals their acuteness, and that their rapidity is 
almost excessive. The most obvious characteristics of the femi- 
nine intellect, according to Mr. Caldwell Roscoe, are delicacy of 
perceptive power and rapidity of movement. He asserts that a 
woman sees a thousand things which escape a man; that physi- 
cally even, she is quicker sighted; that mentally she takes in 
many more impressions in the same time than a man does. More- 
over, that women differ from men in having far more varied, subtle, 
and numerous inlets to knowledge; upon which they 1ely—not 
caring to remember and arrange previous experience, as a man 
does. ‘The female intellect “ walks directly and unconsciously, by 
more delicate insight and a more refined and more trusted intui- 
tion, to an end to which men’s minds grope carefully and plod- 
dingly along.” Rousseau’s Julie owns to thew often been at 
fault in her reasonings, never in her instinctive convictions. In 
his Emile, the art of reading what is passing in the hearts of men, 
is distinctively assigned by Jean Jacques to “ the sex,” as un des 
caractéres distinctifs du sexe. It is innate in women, he declares, 
nor do men ever possess it in the same degree. Presence of mind, 
penetration, subtlety of observant insight, these he declares to be 
la science des femmes. Men will philosophise best on the human 
heart, he argues; but woman will best read the hearts of men. And, 
by the verdict of a latter-day poet, the hearts of her sisters too: 

Trust a woman’s opinion for once. Women learn, 

By an instinct men never attain, to discern 

Each other’s true natures. 
Men are deceived in their judgments of others by a thousand 
causes, Hartley Coleridge has remarked; among which he enume- 
rates their hopes, their ambition, their vanity, their antipathies, 


their party feelings, their nationality, but above all, their “ pre- 
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sumptuous relianze on the ratiocinative understanding,” their dis- 
regard of presentiments and unaccountable impressions, and their 
vain attempts to reduce everything to rule and measure. Women, 
on the other hand, if they be very women, are, on his showing, 
seldom deceived, except by love, compassion, or religious sym- 
pathy. “The craftiest Iago cannot win the good opinion of a 
true woman, unless he approach her as a lover, an unfortunate, or 
a religious confidant.” But Hartley would have it distinctly 
remembered, that this superior discernment in character is merely 
a female instinct, arising from a more delicate sensibility, a finer 
tact, a clearer intuition, and a natural abhorrence of every appear- 
ance of evil. It is a sense, he maintains, which belongs only to 
the innocent—quite distinct from the tact of experience. “Tf, 
therefore, ladies without experience attempt to judge, to draw con- 
clusions from premises, and give a reason for their sentiments, 
there is nothing in their sex to preserve them from error.” To 
Schiller’s Thekla, Max, in the Wallensteins Tod, has recourse for 
guidance in a matter where he feels that pure instinct, and in- 
stinctive purity, must be the best guide: 


What other angel seek I? To this heart, 
To this unerring heart, will I submit it. 


And Thekla’s answer is prompt: 


——Oh, thy ows 
Hath long ago decided. Follow thou 
Thy heart’s first feeling ... . 
Is it possible that that can be the right, 
The which thy tender heart did not at first 
Detect and seize with instant impulse ? 


Samuel Rogers testified, saying, that frequently, when doubtful 
how to act in matters of importance, he had received more useful 
advice from women than from men. Women have the under- 
standing of the heart; which is better than that of the head.” 
One of Ben Jonson’s souls masculine pays this homage to woman- 
kind: 

Love, then, doth work in you what Reason doth 

In us, here only lies the difference,— 

Ours wait the lingering steps of Age and Time ; 

But the woman’s soul is ripe when it is young; 

So that in us what we call learning, is 

Divinity in you, whose operations, 

Impatient of delay, do outstrip time. 
In the opinion of the Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, women are 
not the first to see an author’s defects, but are the first to catch 
the colour and fragrance of a true poem. Fit the same intellect, 
says he, to a man, and it is a bow-string—to a woman, and it is a 
a she is vibratile and resonant all over, so she stirs with 


ha 
slighter musical tremblings of the air about her. 
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BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 
BY FELIX M‘CABE. 
VII. 


THE BALL. 


WHEN Miss Baker had delivered her few cutting remarks against 
her legal adviser, she left the little side room which was appro- 
ssintel, by Mr. Kennedy to his own use as an office. Nobody 
entered here without his permission, the servant ‘was not allowed 
to set things in order except in his presence. Mr. Kennedy 
opened one of the desks, and taking out a small account-book, on 
the cover of which the words “Bad and doubtful debts” were 
written, and turning over a few leaves he came to the name, 
“ Baker, Miss, debtor, 135/.; creditor, 251.” 

“ By-the-bye, I did not credit her with the last ten pounds she 
gave me. Ah, she has a little sting in her then, it seems; but if 
she has itself, a man must get a little interest for his money,” said 
Mr. Kennedy, as he shut up the book; and laying it on the desk 
before him, placed his hand to his forehead, then turning. quickly 
as if something occurred to him, “ went about it, after all, the 
wrong way; should get something out of her about her sisters; 
they will shell out if I go the proper way about it; yes, they will, 
or i am not William Kennedy.” He now placed his hands in his 
pockets, and walked towards the window, chuckling at the new 
aspect. of affairs. “She is rather close; it will require some 
caution, but Ill manage it, or know for what. Must take care 
she does not go over to Ray, to tell that snake her story; an 
eg little body to deal with, if she thinks proper to show 
fi a” 

Such was Mr. Kennedy’s opinion of the lady who only a few 
minutes ago left his office, te as the reader may be aware, from 
the words which passed between the lawyer and his client, that 
Miss Baker was indebted to Mr. Kennedy, and that he wished to 
have the debt settled before his client found it convenient. Mr. 
Kennedy was also aware that if she, Miss Baker, disputed his 
account, that his bill of costs would be cut down by any judge on 
the bench as exorbitant. He also knew that it required all his 
tact to induce Miss Baker to take up the action, and though her 
claim was a just one, it was far from being the strongest. He 
now had Miss Baker under his thumb and finger, and would make 
as much use of her as possible. She was asked to come to the 
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ball by Mrs. Kennedy, who told her in the postscript that her 
husband hoped she would not disappoint them. The young ladies 
and visitors were told that Miss Baker was specially engaged to 
dress them, and superintend matters generally, “ being more accus- 
tomed to those things,” said Mrs. Kennedy, “ than servants.” 

Miss Baker’s duties were no doubt manifold. She had to be 
here and there, to look after the cooking down-stairs, to arrange 
the table up-stairs, to show Bridget what she was to do, also to 
initiate Brady, the little page, into the manner of waiting at table, 
and assist the young ladies in dressing. All these things were to 
be done at one and the same time; such was the state of confusion 
of the Kennedy establishment on the day of the ball. 

As Miss Baker entered the supper-room to see after the stupid 
girl, as Mrs. Kennedy called her servant-of-many-works, she found 
Bridget trying on her mistress’s new demi-cap before the glass. 

“ Oh, Miss Baker,” said the girl, “ you have made my ’art jum 
out of me. I thought it wor missis herself that wor there, an 
if it be I might as well lave the house this minit.” 

“ Now, Bridget,” said Miss Baker, “do place that cap where 

ou found it.” 

“Faith, then, it is myself that will, miss, and I won’t be long 
about it either,” said Bridget, making a speedy retreat towards 
the bandbox which contained the new demi-cap that her mistress 
was to wear that evening. 

“‘ How many are to sit at this table?” asked Miss Baker. 

“Sorra a bit of me knows, but I suppose as many as has 
room.” 

“You will require to place a chair for each person.” 

‘Yarra, how can we do that, Miss Baker, avick,” said the girl, 
“ when sorra a bit of us knows how many of the quality will be 
in it this blessed an’ holy night? In throath, 1 know what to do 
now; if I go down to James Molloy he will lend me the lond of 
his furms.” 

Miss Baker during this time was counting glass, and paid no 
attention to Bridget’s suggestion. 

“ Faith, miss, if we place one furm here and another there, it 
is it that will look nice and dasent, and fit for the best quality in 
the barony. You know, miss, those gintlemen come here to curt; 
and, faith, if they be like other Christians it eyn’'t of table or 
chairs they ought to be thinking or looking either, I would not 
give a pin’s point for any young man who was thinking of any- 
thing else but me, and I a sitting aside him.” __ 

6 Bridget,” said Miss Baker, “had your mistress heard you 
she would be very angry.” a" 

“ Faith, that same is true for you, miss; missis would be angry 
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at any one talking but herself, though she would talk a power 


without asking sometimes.” 

As Miss Baker was busy arranging the supper-table, the elder 
Miss Kennedy, who was a young lady of no fitle consequence in 
her own estimation, and who looked upon Miss Baker as her 


special property for the evening, gave a loud tap -at her father’s 
office-door. 


“Has Miss Baker been here, papa?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Kennedy. 

“Well, I do declare,” said the young lady, opening the door ; 
“T never saw anything like her, she came here to do something, 
not to be galavanting about the house in this manner.” 

“She has been here a few minutes ago; you will find her up- 
stairs, I have no doubt,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

Miss Kennedy, in manner and disposition, resembled her mother 
more than the other members of the family; she was haughty 
and overbearing with people whom she considered beneath her in 
society. She did not mention the O’Malleys, of Derry Grove, 
quite as often as her mother, but im other respects was a worthy 
scion of that aristocratic house. As she was speaking to her 
father about Miss Baker, that lady was sent for by Mrs. Kennedy, 
to give an opinion as to which of two dresses she should wear at 
the ball. 

“This,” said Mrs. Kennedy, holding a flowered silk which had 
seen many summers (we will take it for granted such flowers 
would not appear at any other season of the year) before the 
window, “suits my complexion better than any dress I ever had. 
I wore one for all the world like it the last ball my poor father gave 
for us girls, now several years ago. It was a very grand affair 
indeed, I assure you,” said Mrs. Kennedy, looking quite dignified. 
“We had all the military within thirty miles of us, and such a 
dear man, a Major Walker.” 

Mrs. Kennedy seated herself opposite Miss Baker; the dignified 
expression had softened down to a smile, as she thought of nar- 
rating the matter to Miss Baker. 

“] think, as well as I can remember now, he was in the County 
Down Militia; I declare I often think about him; he was stationed 
close to Derry Grove at the time, and was a most frequent visitor 
—aindeed, I may say a daily visitor—I often thought my fate was 
sealed. Dear me, dear me, how we do change in this world! 
I never thought it possible I could accept Mr. Kennedy—in fact, 
you know,” said the lady, as she again assumed the dignified 
bearing, “ we looked a little higher in those days.” 

“Well, mamma,” said Miss Kennedy, as she walked into her 
mother’s room, “ you will keep Miss Baker talking all day, and I 
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hunting the house for her. We shall never get dressed if such is 


the case.” 

“T don’t see there is any hurry. You have abundance of time 
o When I was a girl it never took me longer than two 
10urs. 

“That is many years ago, and things are changed since then,” 
said her daughter, in a very unamiable mood, 

“T beg your pardon, Ellen,” said Mrs, Kennedy, who was very 
unwilling to allow such an assertion—bearing directly on her age 
—to pass uncontradicted, “it is not so very long ago; and if 
things have changed, I am quite certain it is not for the better ; at 
all events the manners of young ladies have anything but im- 
proved.” 

The three ladies repaired, after a little sharp conversation on the 
part of Mrs. Kennedy, to the room which was to witness the toilet- 
making of the Misses Kennedy and their visitors. 

“ Now, Nora, dear,” said Mrs. Kennedy, “ what are you think- 
ing of ?” 

“ Nothing very particular, mamma.” 

“Oh! tis about Captain Loder,” said one. 

“ A penny for your thoughts,” said another. 

“You sly child,” said Mrs. Kennedy, “how quietly you do 
take things.” At the same time, turning round to Miss Baker, 
she declared her daughter was a regular O’ Malley. 

‘What were you thinking of ?” asked a Miss Higgins from the 
neighbouring county, 

“ Only a little incident that occurred in Brussels,” said Nora. 

“Oh! indeed,” said Miss Higgins, smiling archly. “There 
was a gentleman in the question, of course.” 

“ Indeed there was not.” 

“ Well, Nora, dear,” said Miss Higgins, “you will see him 
before very long.” 

“See who ?” 

“Why Captain Loder.” 

‘Tt gives me very little concern when I see him, I assure you.” 

“ Now, Nora,” said Mrs. Kennedy, “ you should not say so.” 

“ Why, mamma?” 

“Because since you came home Captain Loder has been very 
polite and attentive.” 

Nora Kennedy was acknowledged to be the best looking of the 
Kennedy family, though not what we should call handsome. She 
had a very agreeable expression, tall, and graceful in her move- 
ments, and very lady-like in her manners; but against that there 
was some lack of animation, caused by her cool, calculating dis- 
position. Her three years’ sojourn in Brussels had given her a toler- 
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ably good knowledge of the world. Captain Loder and one or two 


officers would sometimes ride over from Carra. Carra was at times 
a very dull place to those gentlemen, more especially when there 
was no racket or cricket going on. On those occasions the 
Kennedys were glad to see them; but, since Miss Nora’s return, 
Captain Loder had been a more frequent visitor, and shown more 
than usual attention to that young lady; she apparently took no 
notice of those attentions, or merely received them as a matter of 
right. He said a number of pretty things, which she told him 
she did not believe, and asked him how he could expect her to 
believe them, when he did not believe them himself. Mrs. Kennedy 
was right, Captain Loder had been very polite and attentive, 
but that was partly owing to the little importance which Nora 
attached to those attentions. 

“That depends, mamma, altogether on what one might call 
attention,” said Nora. “Captain Loder is a very good-iooking 
man,. but, unfortunately, he knows it too well, like a great 
number of gentlemen who are really good-looking. I am not in- 
clined to be fastidious, you see; for i should prefer one with the 
fiftieth part of his good looks, and only the third part of his 
worldliness.” 

After this expression on the part of Nora, there was a cry all 
round that she would be an old maid. 

Mrs. Kennedy declared ‘she was a strange girl for her years, 
and she was at a loss to know who she took after.” 

There was only one lady who admired Miss Nora’s sentiments, 
and that was Miss Baker. She could say very little, and was 
obliged to pay all attention to Miss Kennedy’s toilet, and endea- 
vour, amid no small number of drawbacks, to make that lady look 
beautiful. 

As the evening advanced the excitement became much greater; 
there was nothing but a scene of confusion, from Brady the 
little errand boy, now a page, to the master and mistress of the 
establishment. Many of the guests had already arrived. When 
the officers’ drag came before the door, there was a general rush 
among the young ladies to get a good look at them as they 
alighted. Mr. Percival, Mr. Sandon, Captain Loder, and others 
were pointed out, at least the unmarried from the married 
portion. 

“Oh! Nora, dear,” said Miss Higgins, “I have got such a 
good look at him ; he is so handsome.” 

Nora was the only young lady who did not go to “take a 
look ;” she had been assisting others, and was very much behind 
hand with her toilet. 

“ Have you, indeed?” said Nora. “I am sure Captain Loder 
would be much pleased to hear you.” 
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“T think he ought to be told,” said Miss Joint. 

“It would make no difference to him,” said Nora; “he knows 
it already.” 

“ What, dear,” said Miss Higgins, “he is not so conceited 
as all that! I do hate conceited men. I don’t mean to say 
net y Loder is conceited in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word.” 

“He has seen too much of the world, and mixed rather too 


much in society to let it be seen by us poor simple country girls,” ’ 


said Nora. 

“T think,” said Miss Joint, as she looked in the glass, “I will 
make love to that little man. What is it you call him? Sand- 
bag, is it?” 

“Mr. Sandon, you mean,” said Miss Kennedy. “He is not 
engaged; he is very rich so it’s said. I heard that his friends in 
London allow him five hundred a year.” 

“Oh! that would just suit me,” said Miss Joint, again lookin 
into the glass; “and you say he is not engaged, for you ey 
should like to do unto others———” 

Miss Kennedy turned round and gave a knowing look at her 
friend. 

“ Trust you, Sally.” 

*“ Now, Ellen,” said Miss Joint, laughing, “don’t be opening 
up old wounds.” 

“Tt is not an old wound; it is only nine months since you were 
at Kilkee.” ' 

“Well, you know,” said Miss Joint, again laughing, “I am 
very scrupulous.” , 

This was too much for the other young ladies in the room, as 
there was a general laugh at the idea of Miss Joint’s delicacy in 
such matters. 

Miss Sarah Joint was a very lively girl, and “price yr to 
a degree; she was not even annoyed when ill-natured people 
called her a flirt. During the previous summer she was staying 
at the seaside, where this old wound alluded to, in her jocose 
manner, first appeared. It seems that a gentleman, the son of 
a large farmer, whom she knew to be engaged to a lady friend 
of hers, came to stay at the seaside, and, if we can believe the 
reports then current, Miss Joint not only poached on her friend’s 
preserves, but would have actually carried off the game were it 
not that the brothers came to the rescue, in time to point out to 
the faithless lover that they were determined to order his coffin, 
and also to see that the undertakers were not disappointed, if he 
did not return to his first love. 


“Come, dear,” said Miss Higgins, placing her hand round 
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Nora’s waist, “ you look beautiful; let us follow the rest, other- 
wise we shall have him up to look after you.” 

“Now, Alice, you’re bent on teasing me about Captain Loder; 
if I cared anything about him I should not bear it so well; but as 
the cap does not fit, I mean not to wear it.” 

The two young ladies entered the room with Mr. Kennedy and 
a few visitors. Mr. Kennedy went up to Mrs. Spankie to pay his 
respects, He made a low bow to that lady, and informed her 
that he knew her “worthy father, Sir William—a fact, mam, I 
assure you—as worthy a man as ever lived.” 

Mrs. Spankie smiled and thanked him. 

If we look on the little man now, all white waistcoat and shirt 
front, we can scarcely recognise him as the same who only a few 
hours ago endeavoured to crush poor Miss Baker, whom he had 
enticed, with a spider-like propensity, into his power, and there 
surrounded her with his legal cobwebs, until there was no chance 
of escape. 

“ Might I have the distinguished honour of opening the ball 
with you, mam?’ Mrs. Spankie bowed her assent. “ My dancing 
days are over, mam; but if we once get started we can do as 
well as the best of them. Let us have a set of quadrilles, boys,” 
said Mr. Kennedy, as he led his partner to the top of the room. 
“‘ Those figures are not much in my way, mam,” said Mr. Kennedy, 
as he now and then caused a little confusion. 

During the sets Mrs. Spankie was informed of a case of tithe- 
rent which was brought before the House of Lords. 

“What do you think, mam, the lord chancellor said? ‘Mr. 
Kennedy, your brief is drawn out in the most perfect form; it is a 
pleasure to act with you. You are an ornament to your profes- 
sion, sir.’ ” 

He did not tell Mrs. Spankie that the counsel who acted for his 
client was not lord chancellor for several years after. 

The first strains of the music were quite sufficient to attract Dan 
Lanigan, the groom and man-of-all-work. He stood close to the 
door with Bridget and Pat Molloy, the schoolmaster. 

“ Yarra, isn’t it nice?” said Bridget, looking at Pat Molloy, who 
was reported to be very fond of Mrs. Kennedy’s maid-of-many- 
works, “Faith, it is a fine thing afther all to be one of quality, 
isn’t it now, Misther Molloy ?” 

“T have every reason to think,” said the schoolmaster, “ that we 
could perform the calisthenic exercise with as much visible pro- 
ficiency in the lower regions.” 

“Faith, now, Misther Molloy, you are always puzzling a poor 
gitl with your high-flown English.’ 

“Yarra, look here, Pat,” said Dan Lanigan; “look at the 








masther, you devil you: he looks like a hen on a hot griddle, or 
like a jack-in-the-box, all on wires. Hi! there, tore the lady’s 
dress. Look at the way she moves, Pat; faith, as gentle as the 
swan, as if the dance was made for her own self She can do it, 
and no mistake about it.” 

“Isn’t it fine?” said Bridget, who became quite excited at the 
performance. “ But masther’s legs look as if the’ wer’ no’ his 
own.” 

“Tf the culpability of his pedestrian movements can with facility 
be demonstrated, his garrulous disposition will make up the 
deficiency,” said Pat Molloy; “for let him alone for sounding his 
as one or picking a bone.” 

“Look at missis at the other end of the room! Faith, you 
can’t find much fault there,” said Dan Lanigan, “if you be a 
oe itself.” ‘ 

‘She moves with an eas ce,” said Pat, “ becoming a person 
of her portly bearing.” ie fh 

“ But no bether than the tall gentleman by her side,” said Dan. 
“Faith, for an ould man he does it grand. He is as active as a 
bee, and steps as light as a two-year-ould. Look at that,” said Dan, 
as Colonel Spankie gave one of his graceful bows to his partner. 
“Tt is himself that would dance well on the head of a firkin.” 

“Tt is lamentable to contemplate,” said Pat Molloy, “that Mrs. 
Kennedy should deem it consistent with prudence to allow her 
husband to enter on so many complicated movements in calisthenics 
without inviting a professor of the art to give him a lesson.” 

“Howld your tongue now, Misther Molloy,” said Bridget. 
“ She is always lessening him, if it’s that you call it.” 

“Faith, then, the se a much he is the bether on it after 
all is said.” 

The tall gentleman mentioned by Dan Lanigan was Colonel 
Spankie. He was dancing with Mrs. Kennedy at the far end of 
the room. That lady took the first opportunity of pointing out 
her favourite daughter, just returned from Brussels, hase she had 
been staying for the last three years. 

“A little timid, you know, Colonel Spankie, such as I was 
myself at her age.” 

Miss Nora was now speaking to Mr. Grimes, a young farmer, 
who could bear no comparison with Captain Loder, not in Mrs. 
Kennedy’s eyes, and who would not be present this evening if she 
had her own way. 

“You have been to Brussels, I suppose?” said the colonel. 

“No. Mr. Kennedy would have taken me last year, but I was 
afraid of the dreadful sea. You have heard of Derry Grove?” said 
Mrs. Kennedy. 
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“No, I can’t say I have,” said the colonel. 

“Tt has been the seat of the O’Malleys for a long series of 
years. My father was captain in the Roscommon Militia. You 
= the regiment.” 

lonel Spankie made no reply to Mrs. Kennedy’s last question. 
He never heard of such a regiment, and was as unconscious of its 
existence as he had been of the seat of the O’Malleys; but Colonel 
Spankie was much too polite a man to say so to Mrs. Kennedy if 
it could be avoided. 

As the set of quadrilles had then finished, he took that oppor- 
tunity of changing the subject. 

“] see your young lady has not been dancing,” said the colonel, 
as he led his partner down the room to where Miss Nora was con- 
versing with Mr, Grimes. 

“Tt appears not,” said Mrs. Kennedy, who was evidently 
annoyed with her daughter for making so much of that awkward 
young man. She fondly expected to see Captain Loder by her 
side; but now that Colonel Spankie had taken such notice of 
Nora, Mrs. Kennedy hoped everything would yet go right. 

“Shall I have the pleasure of dancing the next set?” said the 
colonel, addressing Miss Nora. 

“ Thank you, Golonel Spankie, I am engaged for the next set.” 

“Who to, dear?” said Mrs. Kennedy. 

“To Mr. Grimes, mamma.’ 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Kennedy, looking very beseechingly at Mr. 
Grimes, “I am sure Mr. Grimes will waive his claim for the 
present.” 

“Not at all, my dear madam,” said the colonel, “I am an old 
fellow, you know, and can call again.” 

Mrs. Kennedy was thwarted in her little project, and from a 
quarter where she least expected it. 

“ For the life of me,” said that lady, “I can’t make out what 
that silly girl means. I have no patience with her. What can 
she see in him in comparison with other gentlemen in the room ? 
He does not know his place, and I am sure one need only look at 
him to see his arte sere! 

Mr. David Grimes was certainly not the most polished man to 
enter a ball-room.. He was, as Mrs. Kennedy said, very awkward, to 
which his tailor and bootmaker contributed in some degree; the 
latter by the extra room which he allowed his patron, the former 
by the very scanty manner in which he cut out his broadcloth. He 
had other disadvantages, in being bashful with young ladies, very 
uneasy in Mrs. Kennedy’s presence, and painfully aware that he 
was out of place in a ball-room. He knew Miss Nora before she 
left for Brussels, and was not too bashful to renew the acquaintance 
immediately she returned home. 
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“T can’t see why Nora should encourage him so,” said Mrs, 
meonene ss her husband. 

But worthy man thought otherwise. He knew that old 
Grimes was “a snug man,” by which he meant to imply that his 
banker’s account was in a very satisfactory condition. To stand 
well with one’s banker was a sine qué non in Mr. Kennedy’s eyes. 
He contended against his wife that Mr. David Grimes was as good 
as any one else. 

“He has had a grandfather,” said Mr. Kennedy, “for I re- 
member old David myself. I never think of tracing a person’s 
pedigree any further, because it is the limit of my own.” 

Mrs. Kennedy told her husband that he said so to annoy her, 
that her life was a burden to her, and.no one knew what she 
suffered for the sake of her dear girls and her position. 

Mrs. Kennedy embraced the first opportunity of leaving her 
guests, in order to see how things were going on in the supper- 
room. Miss Baker had been hard at work, poor little soul, to have 
everything in the most perfect order, so that Mrs, Kennedy was a 
little surprised to see everything arranged with such taste; but on 
the present occasion it did not suit Mrs, Kennedy to be pleased. 
Was not the ball given on account of her favourite daughter? 
There was the favourite running directly opposite to her mother’s 
wishes. Had Nora been téte-a-téte with Captain Loder, Mrs. 
Kennedy might then pay some compliment to Miss Baker's ar- 
rangements. But before Mrs. Kennedy left the room, she saw 
Miss Sarah Joint was exercising her charms in that quarter; 80, 
under the existing circumstances, she was in no complimentary 
mood. 

“ Have you told Bridget about that game-pie?” 

“No,” said Miss Baker; “ there is abundance of time yet.” 

“‘ Nonsense, woman. I believe you are all conspiring to drive 
me mad,” said Mrs. Kennedy. 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Kennedy. If such is your impression, 
I can assure you it is not my intention. If you wish to have the 

ie placed on the table now, it can be done; but I think it would 
be much better a short time before supper.” 

Miss Baker spoke to Mrs. Kennedy in her usual quiet and 
measured manner. 

“Tt is a strange thing if I don’t know what ought to be done 
at this hour of the day,” said the hostess, “ a with my ex- 
perience. Where is that boy Brady?” said she, addressing 
Bridget, who now entered the room. 

. He is in the kitchen, mam, a carrying on his tricks, and gala- 
vanting with those officers’ servants. Faith, it is the likes of them 


that thinks they knows everything, and the duckens a bit they 
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knows after all. What do you think, mam, they had the impe- 
rence to tell the gossoon ?” (The gossoon was Master Brady, who, 
dressed up as a page, was parading up and down the kitchen, very 
proud of the row of buttons on his jacket, which he pointed out 
to all.) “ Why, mam, that his small cloes we’r no’ made for him, 
but I up and towld them that they were mistaken in bacon, it wor 
pork they ate, for that Mike’s cloes were no ‘ hang-me-downs,’ for 
I saw yourself and the young ladies a making ’em with your two 
own hands.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” said Mrs, Kennedy, va indig- 
nantly, a that you told the officers’ servants that I made the boy’s 
clothes?” 


: “Faith, itis myself that did, mam, and glad I wor to put them 
own.” 

“Qh,” said Mrs. Kennedy, leaning back in her chair, “ was 
any person ever so persecuted before? I shall be the talk all over 
Carra in a few days; those servants tell everything they hear. 
Go at once and tell Brady I wish to see him.” 

Tn a very few minutes Brady made his appearance before his 
mistress. 

“ Have you shown him what he was to do, Miss Baker?” 

‘Yes, I think he can manage now pretty well.” 

“Turn round here, boy, and let me see you. I give you my 
word but the young vagabond has lost some of the buttons out 
- his jacket sloondy.” said Mrs. Kennedy. “ How did you do 
that?” 

“T didn’t do it, mam.” 

“ Who did it then ?” 

“Tf you please, m-a-m, it wor one of the mens that come wid 
the sogers.” 

“Come, tell at once,” said Mrs. Kennedy, “ who did it?” 

“ He says, says he, ‘come here, buttons ;’ wi’ that he la’ howld 
o’ me, m-a-m, and the buttons comed owt.” 

“ Where are the buttons now?” asked Mrs. Kennedy. 

No answer. 

“Come, tell me at once what you have done with those 
buttons, or I shall have you horsewhipped.” 

The boy was for sometime silent, but finding he had no chance 
of escape except by getting under the supper-table, and even that 
means of exit could not be effected as long as Mrs. Kennedy 
remained sitting. 

“If you please, m-a-m, I ha’ played pitch a’ toss wi’ them wi’ 
our Jaumsey.” 

This was too much for the lady’s patience ; she made an effort 


to catch Master Brady’s ears, but he finding the coast clear dived 
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under the table and managed to get to the door, followed by his 
mistress. He ran with all his might down-stairs, and on turning rcund 
the hall came with full force against Bridget, who was bringing 
up on a large tray the game-pie and several custards, Bridget 
gave a loud scream, which would have been heard all over the house 
were it not for the music and noise in the ball-room. Mrs. Ken- 
nedy was on the spot immediately, but only to see her game-pie 
and custards demolished, and Bridget trying to extricate herself 
from the débris. Master Brady sink peek care to get on his legs 

before his mistress arrived at the scene of the disaster. He left 

his jacket, buttons and all, on the kitchen floor, and was seen 

ae the paddock, as Dan Lanigan said, “running for the 

bare life as if the fairies were after his heels.” 

“Yarra, mam, how could I help it when the devil’s limb run 
agin me so, but it is kine-father for him to be wild and arch,” 
said Bridget; “ what’s bred in the bone can no’ be knocked owt 
o’ the flesh. He wor near bein’ the death o” me, the blaggard.” 

Bridget endeavoured to get some of the articles again on the 
tray but found they were all so injured that her mistress told her 
to let them be. | 

“Faith, it is a sin, mam, to see the nice pie and beautiful 
custards trated in this manner, just as if they dasarved it.” 

In a few minutes everything was cleared away, and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy made her way to the ball-room, in hopes to put an end to 
the succession of annoyances which seemed to turn up on every 
side of her. As she came close to the room she was startled by 
the lively strains of an Irish jig, and on opening the door beheld 
her eldest daughter in a very angry manner stamp her foot on the 
ground, while she remonstrated very sharply with her father. Mrs. 
Kennedy saw at a glance the cause of the disturbance, and going 
up to Mrs. Spankie, she asked that lady, as the room was rather 
oppressive, would she walk with her to see the supper-table. The 
next instant Mrs. Spankie and her hostess were walking through 
the supper-room, and the former had not the remotest idea that 
there was any hitch in the proceedings, so cleverly was she carried 
off by Mrs Eesaby just in the nick of time. 

Mrs. Kennedy could now breathe freely ; everything was for- 
gotten; what was all her petty annoyance compared to the re- 
spectability of her ball? She was very particular about her 
guests, but more especially about Mrs. Spankie—in fact, she 
fancied herself already advanced in the social scale by Mrs, 
Spankie’s presence at her ball. She considered herself as fully on 
a par with county — 

Was not Mrs. Spankie sought after by all of them? And 
Dec.—VOL. CXLVII. NO. DC. 3A 
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why should not an O’Malley, of Derry Grove? It made very 
little difference to her what Mrs. Moore, of Moore Fort, thought; 
Mrs. Doyle, of Bally Doyle; or Mrs. Carey, of Carra. “ Not that 
I care about society myself,” said Mrs. Kennedy, “but for the 
sake of the dear ax h it would be such an opening for them, poor 
dears, to get suitably settled in life.” 

A short time before Mrs. Kennedy heard the lively strains of 
the Irish jig, Brian Glen, the principal musician, asked Mr. 
Kennedy if he would allow them to play “a bit of a jig.” 

“Faith! Misther Kennedy, it is yourself that ’ud take it out of 
them with a slip jig. Yarra, sur, there is no dance like it after all 
is said and done.’ 

“It is too early yet, Brian,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

“Faith, sur,’ said Brian, “you'll never be fresher, nor did 
myself ever see you so light on the fut afore.” 

This caused the two other musicians to laugh, as Brian was 
known all over the country to be quite blind. He had had for 
many years the sobriquet of Dark Bnan. If Brian could not see, 
his hearing was very acute, so that people said it was hard enough 
after all to come to the blind side of him; in fact, Brian’s cha- 
racter may be summed up in the words of a local poet: 

His ear was sharp, his tongue was keen, his music always charming ; 
‘lo every hearth he was free to roam, and everybody’s darling. 

Brian turned round on the younger of his companions. 

“Well, you little kannett, you need not laugh a’ me; I could 
see before you could, though seeing after you is more than enough 
for your father and mother, and Ould Nick to bute. I see to pay 
my debts, that is more than you can, smart as you think yourself ; 
see that now.” 

“T don’t think he was laughing at you, Brian,” said Mr. 
Kennedy. 

7 all, sur, he has no call to laugh at anybody, that’s what he 
hasn’t. I saw his mother before his father saw her, but I never 
saw their mannikin son, but, like the cricket on the hearth, I can 
hear him squake sometimes.” 

“Oh, Brian, don’t mind him,” said Mr. Kennedy; “come, 
play us up that jig, and let us hear no more of it.” 

It was at this stage of the proceedings that Miss Kennedy 
rushed over to her father. 

“Whatever do you mean, papa? Do you want to disgrace 
us? Stop that music at once,” said the young lady, stamping her 
foot on the ground in a most energetic manner. “If mamma 
was in the room, she would lose her Fife with shame to hear those 
horrid jigs.” 

The reader who has not seen an Irish jig must not form an 
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impression from Miss Kennedy’s words that, there was something 
very dreadful in it, There is nothing in the dance—so peculiarly 
suited to the Irish delsatinn— Which could offend the strictest 
moralist; even those who may condemn a gallop or waltz might 
be favourably influenced. Some, perhaps, ma have seen a very 
ridiculous ray) 2 rene on the stage, where, like the Irish cha- 
racter, it 1s so highly painted that the genuine Celt could scarcely 
imagine himself in so ludicrous a position, and where his nationl 
and innocent amusement was turned into buffoonery in order to 
truckle to a morbid fancy. Then what was there in an Irish jig 
to make Mrs. Kennedy “lose her life with shame?’ Was it 
not the dance that she was taught when a girl, even before the 
quadrilles were heard of? It was the mere fact of it being Irish, 
and exclusively Irish ; it was an amusement which Dan Lanigan 
and Bridget could carry out to perfection; the class of people 
with whom Mrs, Kennedy had no sympathy, either with their 
= their troubles, or their poverty. Mrs. Kennedy imagined 

erself, as the Yankees say, one of the upper ten, and could only 
hold her position by ignoring everything not pleasing to the few 
dwellers in that Arcadian grove. When the two Tadies again 
entered the ball-room, Mrs. Kennedy looked cautiously around 
the room to see if there was any trace of the former disturbance; 
but no, every one seemed to be enjoying themselves. She went 
up to Mrs. Delaney, who knew every one’s affairs, but that lady, 
after one or two feelers on the part of Mrs. Kennedy, only heard 
the first note or so of what she thought the “Rocky Road ;” 
“but, bless my life,” said the old lady, “it was so’short that I 
thought I must be mistaken.” Mrs. Kennedy was now quite 
satisfied that she made more of it than she need have done. The 
good lady did not hear Mr. Sandon as he came up to his friend, 
Mr. Percival, who was looking after the comforts of his mare in 
Mr. Kennedy’s stable. 

“T say, old fellow, you have lost it.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, such a jolly row. Old Kennedy told his fellows to play up 
some infernal music or other, and the tall Kennedy girl came and 
pitched into her governor, and there was the deuce to pay.” 

No, Mrs. Kennedy had not heard these remarks, or we should 
not see her all smiles as Colonel Spankie offered his services to the 
supper-room. She was pleased that matters after all should turn 
out so well. What if Mrs. Spankie had witnessed the little 
tussle! the very thought of it was enough for Mrs, Kennedy. 
Now that she sat at the end of her table looking very much 
pleased as her guests assembled all round, she fondly hoped that 
as Captain Loder danced last with Miss Nora, he would take 
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her into supper; but no, that dreadful Mr. Grimes was before- 
hand with him. Captain Loder offered his services, but they 
were politely declined in favour of the former. The gallant cap- 
tain, as he resigned Miss Nora to the hands of his rival, looked 
with supreme contempt on the object of Miss Nora’s choice, but 
he was not the man to allow a thing of that kind to give him 
much trouble. He would show that “cad” what he could do. 
Tis true, during the evening, he only danced once with Miss 
Nora, being so taken with the lively Miss Joint and other young 
ladies; but it twitted Captain Loder, that any one else should 
et preference to him, no matter who; but a “low cad of that 
ind,” as he termed his rival, was more than he was prepared 
for. He would have thought it only natural on the part of the 
young lady to have declared in his favour. Captain Loder was 
accustomed to such tribute; but Miss Nora was not the person to 
pay it, not even to him whose praises every one was sounding in 
er ears, 

Brian Glen had barely time to finish his dandy of punch, 
when his service was again required in the ball-room. The dance 
was now carried on with much spirit. Mr. Kennedy, in order to 
stimulate Brian’s exertions, had a large jug of ie favourite 
beverage placed near him, which had the desired effect of 
rosining the bow. Captain Loder had danced so often with Miss 
Nora, and paid her so much attention, that several thought it 
would be a match. Mrs. Spankie asked who the young lady 
was. Old Mrs. Delaney said, if she knew anything about lovers, 
it could end in nothing else than a match. Even Mr. Sandon 
and his friend, Mr. Percival, did a little business on the matter. 

“Tsay, Perci, I lay you a fiver Loder is hooked on yonder,” 
said Mr. Sandon. 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” said his friend. “I'll take odds.” 

What ?” 

“ Why ten to one.” 

“T should think you would.” 

“Til take five to one.” 

Which arrangement was at once acceded to by Mr. Sandon, 
who pulled out his little betting-book to make a note of the 
transaction. 

The small hours of the morning -had now gradually increased, 
and the officers’ drag was for a second time announced. This was 
the signal for the general break-up of the party. If the arrival 
of those gentlemen had caused some excitement, their departure 
was likely to cause a good deal more. The young ladies standing 
at the windows waved their handkerchiefs again and again as the 
imposing cavalcade was about to depart. A band of torch-bearers, 
led on by Mr. Kennedy, kept up, with very little intermission, 
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a lusty huzza; and Dark Brian headed the procession playing the 
“Girl [ left behind Me.” To add to the confusion of ¢ sounds, 
Bridget appeared at the hall-door with a pair of brass candlesticks 
in her hands, which she waved three times round her head, then 
striking them together in a most maniacal manner, she informed 
Pat Molloy that all the bees would follow the red-coats to Carra, 
unless she performed this spell on the creturs, as Bridget called 
them, “ Sure they are fond of the solgers, like the ladies.” In 
consequence of the noise and excitement, Mr. Percival’s thorough- 
bred leader became very restive, and would not advance, not- 
withstanding the repeated efforts of her master. 

“Let her alone, your honour,” said Dark Brian; “the poor 
thing, I can see, has been to forin’ parts.” 

“ The music is too much for her feelings.” 

“T'll play her up ‘Garryowen a glory,’ by way of variation. 
Faith, it’s it that would make Ould Nick himself move on.” 
Brian turned to the colonel. “ Yes, your honour, it made the 88th 
march into ‘ Waterloo,’ and, faith, made the Frinch move out of 
at.” 

After a good deal of coaxing, Mr. Percival’s horse lead off with 
a dash, and so came to an end the great Kennedy ball. 








VALE AND CITY. 


XXXVI. 
The Vale. 


I am replying to your letter, my dear friend, although | 
scarcely hope for—nay, I do not think I wish for—a reply to this 
of mine, at least, certainly, not one from Germany. What will 
be*pleasant will be some little missive from some place in England, 
with no more that is foreign in it than just, me voici, and then a 
few hours afterwards you present yourself at my door. Thatis ar- 
ranged in my imagination, and, in arranging it, I put out of m 
head what you said about Prussia, France, and Russia, for there 
seemed a sort of threat in it that I by no means approved of—a 
threat that your touring might begin again, and that having seen 
two despotisms, you had some wish to see a third, that of Russia. 

Let me tell you that there is reason for me to hope that you will 
not be able to carry your idea into effect very soon. You have 
not seen any English papers lately, otherwise you would have 
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taken up the current phrase that “ Affairs in the East are becom- 
ing complicated”—which means, mischief on the part of Russia. 
Therefore, come home! Come home, and be quiet! 

I told you that autumn and fine weather had tempted me from 
my tree into the wood. More than once has this happened, and 
lately I much longed for you before all the glory of the fading 
year should be quite gone. The air is cooler, but there is no 
sharpness in it; the foliage is thinner, but what remains is more 
varied, more tender in its colour; through the branches one sees 
larger spaces of the sky, but the blue is clearer and lighter than it 
was; there are fleecy clouds too, but they are more torn and 
ragged than they were, and are often mixed with grey; there are 
still gleams of sunshine, but they do not fall on the vacant carpet 
which they once brightened—no, nor on the tall green ferns in 
masses, for those masses in the sunlight are all of a golden glow; 
the robin sings higher and clearer than he did, but he sings alone. 
I wander along a wood-path, but I wander alone, marking how on 
one side it is fringed by fallen leaves, all brown and yellow, swept 
down by the wind some days ago, and on the other by leaves all 
fresh and green, torn off yesterday by sudden gusts from an oppo- 
site direction. I go on, and having no one to whom I dare to 
speak of this aspect of nature, I murmur, 


The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past; there is a harmony 
In autumn and a lustre in its sky, 

Which, through the summer, is not heard nor seen ; 
As if it could not be, it had not been. 
Thus let that power, which, like the truth 
Of Nature on my passive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply 

Its calm to one who worships thee, 

And every form containing thee, 

Whon, spirit fair, thy spells did bind 

To fear himself and love all human kind. 


All this is well said; but, another but, all this will not bring 
you hither before every beauty of autumn has fled. Would there 
be any delight in the Sos to intellectual beauty repeated before 
so artificial a thing as a good coal-fire? I do not know—I have 
never tried; it comes to me like Schiller’s “ Ideal,” always in the 
open air. I can find poetry for the hearth, however, when you 
come. Let the nymph Poesy, with her “ Bien dire et son {tant 
doux regarder,” go for the present whilst I turn to what your 
letter contained—your disgust at the little sovereigns, the rem- 
nants of the old electors of Germany, when Germany was an 
empire. Weimar’s small despotism, tempered by literature, did 
not please you ; even Wieland, Herder, Schiller, and Goethe could 
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not redeem it in your e I do not think Darmstadt’s rule 

tempered by the opera under a grand duke going down to rehearsal 
every morning with a roll of music in his the » would please you 
any better. Nor would Nassau, tempered by mineral baths and 
gaming-tables. All these and many others you might find under 
as foolish a kind of government as Cassel under its electors, or 
under Jerome Bonaparte. You speak of its history a8 being’ that 
of a process of degradation that had reached its lowest point, and 
that the big palace near the town, with all its big fooleries, was 
the nadir of the degradation. How do we know but that some. 
sublime irony of destiny may yet set another stamp on these 

remains of human vanity and insolence on one side, me | on human 
weakness and cowardice on the other, to mark them out for the 
contempt and hate of future generations? With your present 
feelings you think that impossible—think that they cannot be 
more despicable and hateful than they are. Perhaps we are not 
sure of that. There might come after this man who now inherits 
these things one deserving even more than he, the scorn and de- 
testation of mankind, for, though we think that Fate has taught 
us the strangest of all possible lessons in history, she may have 
yet stranger in store for us. 

Your dislike of all the forms of despotism is certainly on the 
increase, and I flatter myself that your intercourse with me has 
tended to the development of that generous Fe aw in you, 80 
I shall ask you, What do you think of those little homes of libert 
in Germany called the free towns? Your reply would be, i 
suppose, that they are too near the scowl of Austria and Prussia to 
make of much avail their freedom, tempered as it is by Hebrew 
bankers, personages too useful to rulers to be bg regarded, If 
I am answering for you in my own sense you will 
it is my want of respect for freedom gained and maintained solel 
for commercial purposes. You know how my soul turns wit 
loathing from the banner of the great republic of the day, the 
American, on account of the black stain that traverses it. That 
England’s banner once bore such a stain cannot now be offered as 
an excuse; as, being now purged from it, “Go thou and do like- 
wise,” is the lesson it should teach wherever slavery exists. 

I do not know how I happen to have brought this matter in 
here, except that I lately met with an American gentleman—a 
gentleman, I assure you, in demeanour and in manners—who, 
when a friend of mine ventured to bring forward some arguments 
against the politely-named “ domestic institution” of the United 
States, answered him with: “But, sir, you are arguing on the 
supposition that negroes are human beings like ourselves; we do 


not admit that.” 


now why, that . 
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There was, of course, no further argument against slavery to be 
held with such a person. Yet, though the maintenance of such 
an opinion as his has something frightfully repulsive in it, his mind 
is less false than that of the man who reasons that slavery is neces- 
sary for the progress of civilisation, or that of the minister of 
religion who upholds it under the hypocritical pretence of its 
being ediaded by Christianity. 

I hope it is because you mean to be with me very soon that you 
do not propose writing to me from Bonn, and not because you 
know that I have been in that town more than once. Yes, I 
know the place; and apropos of what you have said of Prussia, I 
may tell you that there I met with a Prussian major, like the 
American just mentioned, a gentleman in demeanour and manners, 
but with whom I got into an argument, which elicited from him 
sentiments quite as repulsive to me as any could be in favour of 
slavery. The Prussian officer’s were in favour of flogging Polish 
women! He did not argue that Poles are not human beings, and 
therefore deserve to be flogged—no, but that Polish women would 
poison the food of the Prussians, and that flogging was the best 
means of frightening them from their pernicious cookery. I 
merely said, “The Prussians must have been very much afraid,” 
and curtsied myself out of that discussion; and I am not now 
surprised at what I once heard a Pole say, that he would much 
rather live under the Russian government than the Prussian. He 
spoke German very well, but was very indignant at having been 
taken for a German. “No, let me be anything rather than a 
German!” he exclaimed. 

Although I tell you this I do not encourage you to think either 
now or at any other time of extending your touring propensities 
into the dominions of the Czar. When you come home, believe 
me you will hear enough about him and his intentions to weary 
you. 

Au revoir, then! 


XXXVI. 
The City. 

WE have not reached that point of sentiment, dearest friend, 
which could induce us to quote Byron to each other, and speak of 
“ Partings that press the life from out the heart;” yet I do assure 
you, in taking up my pen I feel in a very sentimental mood. How 
can it be otherwise, after having been with you for nearly five 
years? This may seem a very matter-of-fact way of giving ex- 
pression to a sentimental feeling. I know, however, of none better, 
and I am not disposed to seek for words and phrases to lay before 
you. You told me I was the bird set at liberty to make one of its 
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old flights. But Iam a bird that has got so fond of its cage that 
it cares nothing for liberty. This is quite true at present, and I 
know that I shall be glad, most glad, ee the time comes for my 
return to the cage. With all that I acknowledge what experience 
has taught me, that I have no doubt but that I shall enjoy my ex- 
cursion from it. 

I meant these lines, in renewal of our correspondence, to convey 
some expression of my ever-increasing affection for you, yet now, 
in glancing over them, I almost fear that there may be in them an 
appearance of carelessness that might wound your delicacy of feel- 
ing in matters of affection. Is not that a fault of yours? If it be, 
let it have no way when you read this; for, believe me, I am not 
trying to excuse myself to you for having left you, but to excuse 
myself to myself for having done so, and to put on a show of 
bravery about it. 

Enough of this. To an old subject then—your last letter to 
me. I gave in person my answer to it so very long ago that I forget 
what that answer was. Well! when I opened my desk just now 
to write to you, the first thing that offered itself to my eyes was 
that letter, as if it had been put in only yesterday among the non- 
répondues, You touched on many things in it. On autumn, and 
now we are in spring. On Russia, and hinted at something like 
war, and a war with Russia has been fought and ended—ended, 
not won. Ah, of war we have had too much reason to talk in the 
years we have spent together! The Crimea, India—too dreadful 
has all been that we had toread. Had to read? Yes! Is there no 
possibility of even two quiet women in a country house keeping 
their minds in an ignorance that would: indeed be bliss, of all the 
details of shot and shell, of butchery and massacre, that are served 
out for England’s breakfast-table? It would seem not, for some 
fearful interest or some horrible fascination made us go on with the 
daily morning reading. I flatter myself that you were the better 
for having a companion in that reading, and that you had not to 
brood over it alone. I hope that whilst I am away you may have 
no tales of slaughter in the battle-field, of perilous encounter in the 
imminent deadly breach to disturb the even tenour of your reading, 
It is all very well to have such things related by a great soldier, an 
Othello, who has borne his part in them, but let you and me have 


done with them in newspapers; we have supped full of horrors of 


that kind, and will have no more. 

All this is to persuade you, if war should come, to read nothing 
at all about it. If warshouldcome? Why, yes! ‘The wise here 
are saying that our late dangerous and treacherous ally in the 
Crimea is talking so much of peace, that he is certainly going to 
make war. Having said so much, I counsel you to discontinue 
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your subscription to the Times; read any old poets that you 
choose; work in your garden and cultivate flowers. The garden 
labour will be the reality of life, giving it its true zest, health ; the 
flowers will be its poetry. There, I have sketched w hat I should 
like your life to be in my absence, and have only to add, write 
frequently to me. 

Do you remember what I called my London eclogue some years 
ago—ten years ago? It was a short boarding-house ‘episode, which 
you thought unspeakably vulgar. Do you recollect that it was 
about a very respectable personage, Miss N., in whose house I 
boarded? She took for her lord and master a man whose ante- 
cedents she did not know, but who was, in fact, the husband of 
another woman. I compared this successful schemer to a schemer 
on a more extensive scale, who made himself the ruler of a nation. 
I find my comparison still holds good, for the intriguer in the 
petty way has, by the means put in his hands, been able to smoke 


the finest of cigars , drink the best of wines, and get into gentle- 


manly clubs; w hilst the intriguer in the grand way, with palaces 
at command, and every kind ‘of high and ‘low lacquey in his pay, 
has become a king among kings. ‘Do not lay all this too much to 
heart as proving our European progress in social and political 
morality. You think that there is a bailiff lying perdu for the 
smaller social offender. I think that Fate has one also in safe 
keeping to bring forward at the right time for the larger political 


offender. Shall we live to see this retributive justice that would 
be so satisfactory to our moral consciousness out of which we have 
evolved it? 

Leaving this unanswered, I proceed to speak of matters more 
personal. My friend Mrs. F., with whom I am staying until we 
set out on our tour, has decided on not taking her two nieces with 
her. Iam very glad of this. I think that they would not have 
profited in any way by travelling, and could not have added to 
our pleasure. We are too old for them; I am quite sure they 
would make such an assertion most positively. I do not positively 
assert that they are too young for us, as one of them is out of her 
teens, and the other very nearly so, and both have left the expen- 
sive boarding-school in which they were educated. It is not 
because they are young that I am glad that they do not accom- 
pany us, nor is it because they are young that I think they could 
not profit by travelling. My objection to them is grounded solely 
on that expensive education of theirs. I see that they believe 
themselves to be educated; I do not believe that they are, but 
life educates us all in one fashion or another, after that business 
of instructing which we call education is over. So these girls 
will turn out eventually as wise and good as their neighbours, I 
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have no doubt, because they are not wanting in any of the natural 
virtues. That in which they are wanting is taste—taste in the 
general acceptation of the word—and they are wanting in a taste 
for knowledge in particular. It is this that would make travelling 
In a quiet manner tiresome to them. 

How is it that a want of inclination for all intellectual exertion 
is so often the result, in the present day, of what is called a com- 
pleted education?—in young lady phrase, having been “ finished” 
at school? Wecannot certainly say that it is because the intellect 
has been overtasked, and that it naturally seeks rest afterwards. 
No, that is not it: what isit? I leave the thing for you to de- 
termine. I am the more disposed to do so as at this moment I 
am summoned to visitors, 

They are gone; and I return to my pen, but not to my former 
subject. My subject is now, the infliction, the affliction, the 
pleasure, the gossip of morning calls. All these terms are appli- 
cable to them, whether in country or town. But the infliction 
and the affliction in town have much that is lively and varied in 
them, which is not the case in the country, for we must acknow- 
ledge that dull visitors are duller out of town than in it. As to 
calls of pleasure and gossip, they are agreeable everywhere. The 
Red Indian in his wigwam, smoking his pipe silently and sternly, 
he, educated with such physical faculties as will enable him to 
sing a death-song at the stake when surrounded by flames, he may 
scorn gossip; but I hold that the civilised man with educated 
intellectual faculties, must have a taste for it. Indeed, the finer 
his appreciation of it, and the greater his powers in it, the more 
complete and finished is he as a civilised human being. Well, 
after this praise of gossip, do you expect me to give you the 
details of my visitors’ gossip? That is impossible. It is a thin 
that can only be spoken, cannot be written. I think you will 
agree with me that there is a double cause for this. LEither it is 
too brilliant and evanescent to be exactly remembered, or it is too 
dull to be thought of again. By which side of the cause is my 
pen restrained now, by the brilliancy or by the dulness? That I 
shall not tell, but shall end my letter as all English gossip is said 
to begin, by the weather. It is very bad, cold, unpleasant. 
However, we are in spring, and fine weather will and must come, 
so we hold to our plan for starting before the end of this week. 
Let me hear from you, then, in Paris. Tell me that you are well, 
and busy, and happy without me. In return, I shall tell you 
whether there is now to be found anything to make you or me 
happy in that great centre of civilisation. Adieu! 








en, i ee ee, 











HOW WE MADE THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


Ir is a long time ago, a great many years, since we made the 
famous Christmas pudding, the recollection of which even now 
causes—I was just going to say causes us to laugh, but, dear me, 
there is only one of us left to laugh now. Well, at all events, it 
makes me laugh every time I think of it, sO perhaps it will amuse 
some one: else, and add to the merriment of this pleasant Christmas- 
tide. There were three of us, Kate Moore, her sister Annie, and 
myself, condemned by the stern decrees of Fate to spend our Christ- 
mas holidays at school—a _boarding-school in one of the western 
counties of England, and situated in one of those very small towns 
that think such a very great deal of themselves, or used to do so, 
before the railroads made them better acquainted with their neigh- 
bours. The house was a large straggling building, full of queer 
old nooks, and rejoicing in a “superfluity “of cupboards, after the 
manner of houses built long ago; and our schoolmistress, Miss 
Theed, was a very different person from those modern specimens 
of this genus who keep fashionable establishments, and fill the 
mind of youth impossibly full of the least useful and practical 
kind of information. She was a prim little woman, neat and 
methodical in all her ways, and with large ideas on the subject of 
deportment, but in other respects there was not much of the school- 
mistress about her; and of the high-pressure system that under- 
takes to supply in two years the varied requirements of an elabo- 
rate education, she had no idea at all. She only took eight pupils, 
and these, according to the diction of her prospectus, were all to 
be “ gentlewomen by birth,” and were to receive the advantages 
of “a sound religious training, combined with modern accom- 

lishments.” Such as she had she gave unto us, and though 
oe theology was bound up in the Church Catechism, and 
her accomplishments were limited to fine needlework, flower- 
painting, and very moderate piano-playing, I do not think that 
the years spent under her tuition were by any means thrown away. 
Her code of manners might be a little stiff and rigid perhaps, a 
little too full of prohibitions and special licences, her system of 
training might not be particularly calculated to develop the intel- 
lectual } powers, but she did her best to teach us to live by the 
good old rule, that bids us deal with others as we would be dealt 
with ourselves, 

Well, at the time that I am speaking of, the second “half” of 
the scholastic year had drawn to a close, ‘the short dark days of 
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December had well-nigh reached their shortest and darkest point, 
and Christmas stood very near us, on the threshold, as it were, 
ready to crown the last : he of the year with his wreath of holl 
and mistletoe. One by one, we had watched five of our school- 
fellows take their departure in the lumbering stage-coach, and we 
felt, it must be confesed, a little dull and out of spirits at being 
left thus in the rooms that had grown so silent, after the bustle of 
the last departure had subsided. 

The Moores lived in Suffolk, and the journey in those days and 
at that time of the year would have been such a formidable one, 
that it was thought better for the short Christmas holidays to be 
spent at school; and as for me, my home was at no great distance 
to be sure, but Ah, I need not explain all that is contained 
in that but, because, you see, I am not writing my own history, 
but that of the pudding. 

It is not in the nature of young people to be very long depressed 
about anything, and so it happened that before many hours had 
elapsed, we three were sitting comfortably round the parlour fire, 
enjoying our exemption from the ordinary tasks of the half year, 
and almost beginning to forget the strange and abnormal condition 
in which we were placed, not by any means forgetting that it was 
Christmas-tide, but only that this pleasant season was dawning 
upon us through the windows of a boarding-school. The Moores 
were stitehing away at elaborate pieces of fancy work, uncom- 
fortable looking roses worked in cubical stitches, and lilies that 
appeared to be undergoing a medical examination, so ostentatiously 
did they stretch out their long yellow tongues from their white 
leaves. Much to Miss Theed’s regret, I had never manifested any 
taste for this kind of work, in which the feminine mind so fre- 
quently delights, and upon this occasion I had provided myself 
with a book of fairy tales, unprofitable reading, as Miss Theed 
used to tell me, but pleasant notwithstanding. 

Just then we caught a sound that was very seldom heard in that 
house—the sound of Miss ‘Theed’s voice raised to something re- 
markably like an angry tone; and as we listened more attentively, 
we could hear that she soon subsided into a strain of remonstrance, 
that became fainter and fainter, and presently died away into 
silence. We guessed without much dificulty that some fresh 
subject of dispute had arisen between the mistress of the house 
and a female of large proportions and corresponding energy, who 
occupied the important post of cook and housekeeper in that 
establishment; for in this small world of ours, the government 
was a limited monarchy, the power of the sovereign being re- 
strained and modified by her chief minister, Mrs. White, who 
represented in her own person both Lords and Commons. While 
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we were speculating on the probable subject of the present debate, 
the door opened, and Miss Theed came into the room, with a shade 
of vexation upon her face. 

“T am afraid we shall not be able to carry out our plan,” she 
said, “ for Mrs. White tells me that she cannot undertake so large 
a pudding. However, she will make two or three smaller ones, 
and that will be all the same, you know.” 

But we did not think that it would be at all the same, and she 
was answered by a dissatisfied silence. 

For we had set our minds upon a special pudding, a pudding of 
size and weight, a Goliath of a pudding, that should live for ever 
in the annals of our school history; and the circumstances that 
had suggested it to our imaginations were these. More than a 
month before the breaking up, Miss Theed had promised to give a 
Christmas dinner, in the good old English style, to the poor and 
aged inhabitants of the “town who were supporting themselves 
without seeking aid from the parish, and a number of tickets had 
been given to ‘the clergyman of the place for distribution among 
the class of persons who answered to this description. But within 
three or four days after the announcement of Miss Theed’s 
charitable intention, not only had all the tickets been given away, but 
a number of fresh candidates had started up, who laid eager claim 
to the promised gift, and the clergyman had undertaken to select 
from among these a few of the poorest and most deserving. Miss 
Theed was troubled and perplexed at this proposal; the good- 
natured old soul shrank from the thought that disappointment, and 
perhaps consequent jealousy and ill-will, should spring out of her 
Christmas feast, and so she finally decided to lay in a much larger 
store of provisions, and to admit without reserve all qualified 
applicants who had asked for tickets within one week after her in- 
tention had been made public. 

“For money given in charity,” as she sagaciously observed, 
“might be misapplied, but a good dinner could do no one any 
harm.” An incontrovertible proposition. 

Well, the number of expected guests waxed larger, and the 
preparations were upon a corresponding scale; we couldn’t order a 
sirloin of beef larger than any that had ever been heard of before, 
sO we were obliged to content ourselves with several separate ones; 
but we could have a pudding of hitherto unheard-of dimensions, 
and we would have it, and Miss Theed said that we should. have 
it; so, strong in the potential mood, we amused ourselves by esti- 
mating the circumference and diameter of this surprising pudding, 
that was to be boiled in the washing-copper, in default of a sauce- 
pan of adequate size. 

Alas, we had reckoned without our host, and our mountain of 
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a pudding was a myth! Mrs. White refused to co-operate; she 
declared that the copper was unfit for the purpose, and that she 
was neither willing nor able to compound a pudding of the required 
size. A miserable alternative was offered to us—“ from two to 
four ordinary puddings!” It was like parcelling out a goodly 
inheritance into paltry allotments, and our spirits sank in propor- 
tion to our diminished chances of ever seeing the famous pudding. 

Kate Moore was the first to recover from the blow; she had 
naturally great resolution, and a knack of seeing her way through 
difficulties. 

“T was at home last Christmas, and I helped to make the 
pudding,” she began; “it’s not hard to do, and I really think we 
three could manage to——” 

She was cut short by two more eager voices. 

“ We'll make the pudding ourselves! Tell Mrs. White not to 
mind about it— we'll do it.” 

“ And the copper?’ Miss Theed asked, doubtfully. 

“Oh, we'll see to the copper, or find something else that will do 
to boil it in; it will be such good fun—next to going home.” 

And finally Miss Theed gave in; she never had any great 
power of resistance, and so we had it all our own way, Mrs. White 
remaining strictly neutral, neither approving of the course events 
had taken nor opposing it. Now Christmas Day fell upon a 
Friday, and on the Monday morning two small pieces of paper 
were given to us, to be left at the grocer’s and the butcher’s in the 
course of our morning walk. They contained the orders for the 
ingredients of the pudding; suet only was set down on one 
paper, and a variety of good things was named upon the other. 
Of each ingredient there was to be an equal quantity. 

“T never can make out Miss Theed’s figures,” said Annie 
Moore, contemplating the orders, “ is it a four, or a seven?” 

Her sister looked at the papers for a moment, and then to our 
surprise burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

“ Here, give me a pen,” she said at last, “and let me make it a 
little plainer; there, that’s it, this will be a piece of fun worth 
staying at school for, I declare.” 

And she walked hastily on before us with the two pieces of 
paper, which she duly left at their respective destinations. 

“Do you guess what I’ve done?’ she asked, when both had 
been thus disposed of; “I put a naught in, I did, really.” 

“Oh Kate! And made it——” 

“ Made it of course just ten times as much as Miss Theed had 
ordered, so now we shall have a pudding, and no mistake; you 
must both stand by me, you know, and help to make it. You 
will, won’t you?” 
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The prospect of “a. real piece of fun” overcame every other 

gs eso ohpa we sailed. . sdeved, by Mian Th 

1e8 0 , oF sup to be ordered, by Miss Theed, 
arrived that very evening, fortemately after dark, and were safely 
stowed away in one of the capacious cupboards that abounded in 
the house. Not all of them, however, for a grand chopping and 
kneading set in immediately, the great size of the nddi that 
was to be admitting of no delay. Miss Theed had been bound 
over by special contract not to interfere with our proceedings, and 
Mrs. White, who witnessed them all, looked on socially: and 
scorned to express surprise by word or sign. : 

The suet was chopped, the raisins were stoned, the currants were 
washed, some of the pudding was mixed, how was the great mass 
to be kneaded together? this serious question was mooted on 
Tuesday, and was finally settled by the aid of a washing-tub and 
a garden spade, the latter being first washed clean. One trouble 
was over, but two more were at hand; the vast dimensions of the 
pudding would demand a long period of boiling. Where was the 
pudding-cloth ? Where was the saucepan? 

Our spirits rose with thee mergency, and thirty nimble fingers 
were presently engaged in stitching together and incorporating 
into one such small and puny pudding-cloths as Mrs. White had 
disdainfully handed to us, and presently the pudding was tied up, 
ready for the boiling. What was it to be boiled in? 

The copper naturally was thought of first, and after great 
exertions the pudding was lifted upon it. The copper was a very 
large one, and would have held it well, if only it could have been 
got into it, but there was the difficulty; the pudding sat plumply 
on the top of the copper, overlapping on all sides the opening 
through which it could in no wise pass, and three perplexed and 
anxious faces looked up to it from below. Was a vast circum- 
ference of raw pudding to reward our unparalleled exertions? No, 
perish the thought; we would go out into the town and investigate 
its resources, its stores of pots and pans. Forthwith we set out 
upon our errand, and presently arrived at the most extensive shop 
in the ironmongery line of which our town could boast; but all in 
vain did we rummage among long rows of stew-pans, fish-kettles, 
and boilers; there was nothing here that would at all approach to 
the dimensions of our pudding, that forlorn and saucepanless 
pudding that we had left behind us, looking at the fire, and the 
fire looking at it. As Gulliver surveyed the Aednort implements 
of the Liliputians, so did we regard that varied assortment of cook- 
ing utensils with a dismal sense of their inadequacy. Why, we 
might as well have gone to a toy-shop at once, and looked over 
the kitchen of a doll’s house—just as well! What a mean-spirited 
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individual must he have been who planned and modelled those 
miserable little saucepans; what poor and limited ideas must he 
have had of English hospitality and Christmas cheer. We were 
evidently in advance of our time, and the saucepan that should 
hold our noble pudding was yet a thing of futurity. i 

Something must be done. But what? Would it be possible 
to roast a plum-pudding? Could it be hung in chains over a 
bonfire? Could it be in any way cooked by steam? As we were 
revolving these doubtful projects in our minds, and slowly pre- 
paring to leave the shop, as we were upon the very threshold of 
the door, Annie Moore suddenly exclaimed: | 

“There it is!” 

“There what is?” Kate and I asked, both together. 

“The saucepan,” Annie repeated, ecstatically, pointing straight 
up to the sky. 

Hastily we stepped outside the door, and looked up over our 
heads, and there, sure enough, we saw 

The very thing ! 

It was a gigantic saucepan, in no way differing’ from an ordinary 
one in shape and make, but large enough for anything—large 
enough for the pudding. Come, the world was not so bad as we 
had thought it. 

The shopman hastily explained that it was not for sale or for 
use, that it was fixed above the door as a symbol of his trade, that 
it could not be taken down, that it was slightly constructed, and 
not fit for active service. To all these arguments Kate Moore had 


one reply: 
“ We must have it !” 


I do not know that this answer would have sufficed had it not 
been strongly backed and indorsed by liberal offers of payment for 
the loan, only the loan, of that Titan among saucepans; but in the 
end Kate had her way, means were found to dislodge the coveted 
article from its exalted position, and under cover of the friendly 
shades of evening, it was safely imported into our back kitchen. 
Then it was that Mrs. White for the first time broke through her 
disdainful silence, and gave utterance to the ejaculation : 

“ Well, I never !” 

Even at the moment of our greatest triumph we experienced a 
sudden twinge of fear—the fear that the saucepan, after all, would 
not be quite large enough, that the pudding would have to be 
pared. But Fortune averted this calamity, and finally, after 


superhuman efforts, we had the delight of beholding the saucepan 
on the kitchen fire, covering both the oven and boiler even of that 
wide and old-fashioned range, with the pudding actually within 
it, and at ten o'clock on Wednesday night the pudding began to 
boil. 
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So farso good. Ever since Mrs. White had relieved her mind 
by that one = pag of surprise, she had been in a better 
humour, and ven given us a little assistance in lifting the 

udding, and now she curtly told us that she would “see to” the 
re during the two nights that would intervene before Christmas 
Day, for, as I said before, the size of the pudding necessitated a 
very long time of boiling. We were glad of her assistance, for 
we could not well have risen in the night without being heard by 
Miss Theed. At the same time, we rather surmised that Mrs. 
White must be looking forward to a period of disgrace and punish- 
ment for us, as the result of our Christmas fun, since she was will- 
mgt give her aid towards its consummation. 
ell, the fire was kept up by Mrs, White on Wednesday night, 
and by us on Thursday, and by Mrs, White on Thursday night, and 
on the morning of Christmas Day the pudding waz still boiling 
steadily. ‘Two o’clock was the dinner-hour, and long tables were 
set out in the large dining-room, and the tide of preparations 
flowed in without ceasing, and to Miss Theed’s inquiries about the 
pudding we replied that a very nice one was at that moment upon 
the kitchen fire, and would be ready when it was wanted. 

The clock struck one; the tables were laid, the sirloins were 
browning, the pudding bubbled steadily. We went 5 ome to 
change our morning dresses before the dinner, when, lo! a knock 


was heard upon the chamber door, a sullen ominous knock, that 


seemed to strike upon our hearts with a chill presentiment of 
evil, and the head of Mrs. White became visible immediately 
afterwards, 

“ As you got the pudding into the saucepan, young ladies,” she 
Po dryly, “perhaps you'll get it out again, for I can’t.” 
And forthwith she disappeared. 

We rushed down into the kitchen, anxious to know the worst, 
and found—horror of horrors—that the pudding had swelled in 
boiling, that the string which secured the cloth had given way, 
and that the vast mass had in one place accurately adapted its 
proportions to those of the saucepan, from which it could not, 
therefore, be dislodged. | 

It was a frightful moment, and we caught eagerly at Kate's 
suggestion of inverting the saucepan to see if the pudding would 
drop out. Between the heat and the weight of the object to be 
dealt with this was no easy matter; indeed, the very first attempt 
- caused me to burn my fingers so sharply that I stood aloof for the 
next few minutes, fully occupied with my own sorrows. How- 
ever, the gardener and the gardener’s boy were pressed into the 
service, and the saucepan was held upside down over a large tea- 
tray, on which we hoped to land the pudding. Our notice to 
quit was served in vain, the tenant remaining in steady pos- 
session. 
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“Your hand’s better now, isn’t it?’ Kate inquired, addressing 
me; “do take the kitchen poker and knock the bottom of the 
saucepan ; that might make it drop out, you know.” 

Alas, alas! her words were strictly verified, but not in the sense 
that she had intended; i¢ did drop out—not the pudding, but the 
bottom of the saucepan—or rather it dropped in, in answer to 
certain vigorous blows administered by me with the above-men- 
tioned weapon. Too truly had the shopman told us that his great 
“show saucepan” was not intended for actual use. A as 
smile played upon the countenance of Mrs. White as she perceived 
the result of our exertions. 

“ Well, young ladies, you’ve done it this time, and no mistake,” 
she remarked, with grim satisfaction; “ it can’t be put on the fire 
again that’s certain, but a Mount Vesuvius of a pudding like that 
will keep hot as it is; you'll have to send it up on the tray, pot 
and all, I reckon.” 

It was a trying moment, but we felt that fate had done its worst, 
and we determined to brave the consequences. There was nothing 
to be done but to retire from the scene of action and to resume 
our preparations for the dinner. 

Presently the old folks began to arrive, and in the new interest 
of observing them and receiving them kindly, we found some- 
thing to divert our thoughts from our late signal mortification. 
Almost every one of the poor old creatures was dressed with some 
regard to the occasion; among the women, clean caps were the 
order of the day, with here a there a faded ribbon, or a long- 
cherished ornament, relic of more prosperous days; and the old 
men had carefully brushed up whatever remnants of a Sunday 
suit fortune had left to them. I thought it was a touching sight, 
they were all so pleased and grateful, rather shy, and very shaky, 
but appearing thoroughly to enjoy and appreciate the great occa- 
sion. I notice that Miss Thee looked young and blooming all 
at once, as she moved among her superannuated guests, and her 
kindly face beamed with pleasure and good-humour. 

Presently “the company” were marshalled into the dining-room 
very slowly, for the steps of many among them were as feeble and 
uncertain as those of little children. And on either end of each 
long table there stood a brown sirloin of beef, luxuriantly reposing 
in a pool of rich gravy, and an expression of satisfaction over- 
spread every countenance, and the business of the day commenced 
in earnest. A steady clatter set in, and lasted without intermis- 
sion for a full half-hour, during which we were very fully occupied 
in helping to wait upon our guests; at the end of this time a 
sepulchral appeal was heard to proceed from the lower regions of 
the house, demanding “ help _ the pudding !” 
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Making a hasty dive down the back stairs, we discovered Mrs. 
White and the Ses ia boy vainly endeavouring to lift a 
capacious tray, whereon the bottomless saucepan had been de- 
posited; for Mrs. White being tall and the boy being short, an 
undue proportion of the weight fell upon that luckless youth, who 
loudly protested his inability to sustain it. As quick as thought 
he was a out of the way, and his place was supplied by one 
of us, the two others ranging themselves at the remaining sides 
of the tray, and in this fashion we proceeded by short (not easy) 
stages to the top of the stairs. We three waited for a moment 
before we pushed open the door of the dining-room, to gather 
courage for the climax of our Christmas freak—only for a moment, 
though, on account of the great weight of our burden. 

It fell to my lot to walk straight forward into the room; Mrs. 
White, being opposite to me, entered it backward, and the two 
Moores walked in crab-fashion at the sides. Slowly the cortége 
entered, and first of all I was aware of a look of blank and speech- 
less amazement from Miss Theed, who, in the first paroxysm of 
astonishment, poured a large ladleful of gravy into the lap of an 
old lady whom she was serving, her eyes meanwhile being fixed 
upon the “show saucepan” of the town, then marching bodily into 
her dining-room, with its handle straight up in the air, and a 
swelling mass of pudding surmounting its rim. An instant more, 
and every one of the old folks was standing up, and the first buzz 
of astonishment was succeeded by three cheers for the pudding, 
real hearty ones, though the voices cracked and quavered a little 
towards the end. And last of all, the recipient of the ladleful of 
gravy, through whose garments the savoury liquid had been gently 
soaking, exclaimed suddenly: 

“Qh deary me, it’s hot !” 

Having apparently just made that little discovery. 

Well, the pudding was cut into, and was voted excellent, and 
Miss Theed looked grave every time she looked in our direction, 
and then looked away directly for fear of laughing; and when 
the dinner was over, and the last chesnuts had been cracked and 
the last oranges peeled, and the old people had given in their last 
thanks and taken their departure, she tried very hard to be 
seriously angry with us. In this laudable endeavour, I am sorry 
to say that she signally failed, for it happened that just as she 
had addressed two sentences of reproof to Kate Moore, Kate's eyes 
turned slowly in the direction of the great saucepan, and as Miss 
Theed’s followed, the muscles of her face relaxed, and her hand- 
kerchief came out with great promptitude. Finally, after being 
told what we deserved, we came in for the benefit of a free and 
unconditional pardon; and this is how we made our famous 


Christmas Pudding. 
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Sure we have been selected for the fight 
Of fairies, combating for good and ill; 
Ourselves their puppets, or for joy or woe, _ 


As these, or those, may in their turns prevail. 
Old Play. 


Happy was the evening that restored the brothers and their 
brides to the old signore at Rome, and impatient were Edmund 
and Isabella for news from Belmont, and of the sculptor. While 
Mary and Frank, on the following morning, went off to the post- 
office, the other couple hastened to the Via Frattina, in hopes of 
at least seeing the sculptor’s wife. 

They found the door of the studio ajar, and Edmund, pushing 
it gently open, was courteously greeted by a fine-looking lad of 
about fifteen, who rose from beside a table whereon he had been 
drawing from a plaster bust; then, gracefully bowing to the lady, 
he closed the door, and-stood to receive the commands of his 
visitors. They were, however, surprised into silence by the ori- 
ginal of the young student’s work, which was no other than the 
bust of Edmund! The boy as quickly recognised the original of 
the bust, though till then unknown to him, and said, interroga- 
tively, “Il Signore Ridotti?”’ 

Isabella was “quite satisfied with the bust” (which was as 
much as could be said by so exacting a critic in confirmation of its 
perfection), and then, of course, Edmund was equally pleased 
with it. 

“You think it a good resemblance, signora?”’ said the youth, 
speaking Italian as she had done; to which the saucy lady 
responded : 

“Tf the original be as good as this his outward seeming, his wife 
will have no cause to complain, nor will the sculptor be a loser by 
his work.” 

“‘ Oh,” said the lad, “ my father does it for nothing, but for the 
subject’s sake, and for love of a friend in England to whom he 
has sent a cast. Does the signore know Signore Wilton, the 
landscape painter ?” 

Edmund, unable to reply, sank upon a chair, while Isabella 
with broken voice explained to the wondering hearer that her 
husband “loved Signore Wilton as much as his father, Signore 
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Fabbroni, possibly could.” At this moment a lady, attended by 
a girl, something younger than the boy, came into the studio from 
an inner door, and the student introduced her as his mother. The 
latter observed the emotion of Edmund, until Isabella drew her 
aside, and, sotto voce, communicated the sad intelligence of 
Wilton’s death—no tidings of it having reached Rome. Isabella, 
seeing that Mrs. Fabbroni’s grief was scarcely less than her own, 
exclaimed to her still silent husband, and in English, “ Oh, how 
oor Carlo Wilton was beloved !” 

“ He was indeed, madam,” rejoined Mrs. Fabbroni, in English 
equally pure. 

“ Are you an Englishwoman?” inquired the astonished Isabelle. 

“ As you are, madam, I am sure,” was the reply. Then, con- 
tinuing to speak in her native tongue, Mrs. Fabbroni said, “ My 
husband, who intended to prolong his stay at Florence, has been 
communicated with in relation to inquiries made, I presume, by 
yourself and this gentleman some time back, when I was away at 
Ostia, and J am now daily expecting his hastened return.” At this 
moment Edmund rose from his chair, and the sculptor’s wife ex- 
claimed: “Surely I am looking upon Signore Ridotti, though I have 
not seen his living self before; for when he sat to my husband, I 
did not live at the studio, and knew little of his sitters. Mr. 
Wilton used to visit us at our private house; and though our in- 
timacy with him was not of long duration, my husband became 
so attached to him that I fear your intelligence will be over- 
whelming.” 

While Edmund was regaining his composure, Isabella informed 
Mrs. Fabbroni of the extraordinary discoveries which had so lately 
transformed an Italian gentleman into an English baronet; and, 
when the old Signore Ridotti became their subject, Mrs. Fabbroni, 
evincing some knowledge of him, unveiled a second copy of the 
plaster bust, which she believed her husband was about to send as 
a present to him at Turin. Edmund’s precedent grief was now 
superseded by wonder at the possible occasion there might be for 
such a present made to one, of whom the sculptor could know 
nothing but that he was the grandfather of Wilton’s friend. 
“Jt is not for me to speak to that,” said Mrs. Fabbroni; but this 
was uttered as if she might not be wholly ignorant of the sculptor’s 
reasons. 

She was of striking presence; not exactly after the refined 
aristocratic English model, but still of the model English, hand- 
some, and lady-like withal, though with a lowly respectfulness in 
manner that Isabella’s extreme courtesy seemed only to increase. 
She looked, however, the very perfection of an artist’s wife; 
serviceable alike for a Madonna or Bandit’s sposa, a Venus or a 
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Juno, but rather suggesting the statuesque than the pictorial. Nor 
were the visitors less charmed with the boy and girl; while 
Isabella might have detected the mother contemplating Edmund’s 
countenance with half furtive glances of mystic interest, 

_ It was determined—more especially as Mrs. Fabbroni desired 
it—that the grandfather should not visit the studio before the 
sculptor’s return. He was, therefore, merely informed that, by 
Mr. Goldrich’s wish, the address of an artist, who modelled his 
Giacomo’s bust, had been discovered, and that Signore Fabbroni 
(for such was his name) was on his return to Rome, when the 
studio would be open to visitors. The old gentleman had never 
known any one, artist or otherwise, bearing the name; and he 
wondered no mention of him should have been made by Giacomo 
before. The fact was, Edmund fancied he had only lent himself 
as a model, and he now desired to know whether the bust had 
been quite completed, also what Isabella might think of the re- 
semblance before he said any more about it. More than that,” 
he added, “it was dear Carlo’s especial desire that nothing relating 
to the bust should be said until he himself should speak of it. 
Alas! Carlo lost his life before the time for speaking came; and 
I rather forgot myself when I mentioned what I did at Belmont, 
instead of waiting for this our then resolved on visit to Rome, so 
that no disappointment might occur. Fabbroni’s having latel 
sent a cast to poor Wilton implies that the time for speaking 
only of late arrived; and the sculptor has been, perhaps, awaiting 
his friend’s reply before transmitting a second copy to Turin. 
They had, I imagine, some private understanding, im a secret to 
me unfathomable.” 

When Edmund returned to the hotel, he found a packet of 
letters, brought by Mary from the post-office ; and while Isabella 
communicated to the old signore Fabbroni’s name and address, her 
husband was absorbed in the perusal of business communications 
from Lovell, from Sir Richard’s steward, and from Mr, Goldrich, 
whose letter enclosed two others ore a to the deceased 
Wilton! The business letters, though kind, and otherwise most 
satisfactory, were rather hastily perused before he opened the one 
from Mr. Goldrich. From the latter the following 1s extracted: 

“We have received your and Isabella’s letters from Turin, 
Florence, and Rome with all the pleasure you intended them to 
afford us, and I now address to you this, with the two enclosed 
letters, to await your return to Rome from Naples. I retain to you 
your Jtalian names out of respect to your grandfather, though 
there must be some occasional confusion as to the mode of address- 
ing or speaking of you in Italy. When you left Belmont, the 
rn taal of the place was such that my wife and I started (as on a 
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second bridal trip of our own) to North Wales and the Cumber- 
— Lakes, from which we returned on the day preceding the date 
of this, 

“It seems that the present postmaster (appointed after the death 
of poor Wilton, and then ignorant even of his name) had consigned 
the first letter to what he calls his ‘ waiting-box,’ where it remained 
unsought for until a second letter, similarly superscribed, and in 
the same handwriting, induced him to make the inquiries which 
resulted in his bringing both letters to me as the friend of the de- 
ceased. I almost felt (in my ignorance of the whereabouts of any 
of Wilton’s friends) a moral right to open these letters, because a 
heavy wooden case had just arrived by a vessel from Civita- 
Vecchia, directed to our lamented Carlo, with these words: 
“ From Giuseppe Fabbroni, of Rome, sculptor.” I could not but 
remember your mention of some Roman sculptor who (either by 
Wilton’s request, or by his own desire) had modelled your bust, 
and I fancied that what I so desired to possess might be encased 
in the package. Not venturing, however, to open the latter, I 
have lodged it in my warehouse at Blackport, and I shall be rest- 


less until you reply in explanation of the mystery, which may have 
its solution in the sculptor’s being ignorant of Carlo Wilton’s 
death.” 

Edmund hastened back to submit the two enclosed ones to Mrs. 
Fabbroni, who saw at a glance they were superscribed in her 


husband’s writing; but she seemed reluctant to open them, as a 
letter from Fabbroni had just arrived announcing his assured re- 
turn on the following day, and Edmund arranged to be at the 
studio on the day next following that. 

When Edmund came again, according to appointment, he found 
Fabbrom engaged in finishing a chalk portrait he had made of 
Wilton on the last day of their being together. The shock of the 
intelligence afforded by his wife had subsided, but the tears in his 
eyes evinced the sad feeling which attended his present occupa- 
tion. ‘The greeting he gave to Edmund was more like that of a 
near and loving relative than of an artist to his model. He took 
Edmund by both hands, and, pointing to the drawing, said : 

‘““You see: here we are again—all three together; but, alas! 
one of us lives but in this picture! Is it like? Can you help me 
to make it more so? Qh, that I had also modelled his head as I 
did yours! But that was an intention not to be fulfilled !” 

The person of the sculptor was worthy of his wife’s, but his 
countenance was that of one who might have lived a life of early 
dissipation and of sequent sorrow, to a present day of grave calm, 
and to future days of happiness. He might be some five-and-forty 
years of age, with hair the greyer for troubles past ; and he was now, 
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of course, the sadder in aspect from the melancholy intelligence he 
had just heard from his wife, while the mournful details he was 
now hearing from Edmund were to have their additional effect 
upon him. Fabbroni thus continued, after Edmund ceased 
speaking : 

“TI wrote to Carlo Wilton long ago, giving him time before he 
need replys but an unaccountable period passed over, and no 
answer. Yet not until I had finished that marble copy of your 
bust did I write to Carlo again, saying a plaster cast from the 
model had been forwarded to him at Blackport from Civita- 
Vecchia. I was then called away from Rome, and while still at 
Florence, expecting to hear of his having received it, my wife 
forwarded to me the sad news you communicated to her. Why, 
have you not read the letters you delivered to my wife?” 

Edmund answered : 

“They have been sacredly preserved unopened; but let me at 
once read to you part of a letter from my father-in-law, Mr. Gold- 
rich, and which enclosed the letters you refer to.” 

The extract from Mr. Goldrich’s letter, already given, was then 
read to Fabbroni, who exclaimed : 

“What delicacy! and what a charming intimation does that 
letter afford me of my power to gratify Mr. Goldrich. Oh, let 
him take at once to himself the cast intended for dear Carlo. The 
second copy you see there may be for your Italian grandfather. 
But, signore, take with you the two letters, and do not return them 
to me. Read them first, and then peruse this narrative, ‘ The 
Sculptors Story. Perhaps there are some few particulars in the 
latter which it may be desirable to keep to yourself, but I leave 
this to your discretion. Only I would avoid the distress of rey, 
to speak all that is written in the narrative, the matter of which 
desired should be first made known to the dear deceased Wilton, 
and then, through him, to yourself.” 

After his interview with Fabbroni, Edmund returned to the 
hotel, and, having related to the old signore and the two ladies 
what had passed in the studio, he retired to read in private the fol- 
lowing letters, which were written in very fair English, corrected, 
however, in the transcript of them here given. As the husband 
for many years of an English wife, and almost exclusively culti- 
vating the society of English artists, he now spoke the language 
fluently, and, with his children, always wrote in English, except 
when he addressed himself to his Italian acquaintance. 


First Letter from Giuseppe Fabbroni to Charles Wilton. 


“T hear with joy of your happiness at Blackleigh, but know not 
whether you most love the amiable Giacomo or the charming 
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Isabella. Why did I not see her, that I might have enriched my 
studio with a model of female as well as of manly beauty? If you 
had considered that I am near fifty years old, with a wife of whom 
a much younger man might envy me the possession, neither you 
nor your friend need have been jealous of me. But you are the 
model of lovers in your devotion to the memory of a dead mother. 
Mine I have no memory of having ever seen. I had a too in- 
dulgent father, whom I therefore distressed as only may be by a 
spoiled boy; for my sister, though equally indulged by him, was 
of a nature not to be spoiled. You may say I little deserve two 
such good children as mine are, but you know not that my peni- 
tence and penalties may have been (before my marriage) enough, 
with God’s grace, to balance my sins! This may be no mystery 
ere long, but it must be yet awhile a secret, and however I may be 
restored to happiness, my long past misconduct will be ever 
before me. 

“You observed.on my seeming emotion when Mr. Giacomo 
Ridotti was introduced to me. Let me first say there was some- 
thing to cause it in a certain resemblance he bears to what I 
remember of my sister; and, secondly, the name of Ridotti, with 
some remarks made by your friend while he was sitting to me, 
interested me greatly; for in early days I knew much of a family 
of that name. When, lastly, you said the young man was of 
Genoa, and the grandson of the old Signore Ridotti now at Turin, 
I felt assured he was of the family I have referred to. 

“ A sufficient motive, however, for my desiring to model his 
face, existed in its fine sculptural character; and as I pretend to 
no power of idealising, and wish to achieve fame as a portrait 
sculptor, I was most happy in such an opportunity for perpetuating 
in marble so fine an example of manly grace. I had even observed 
how persons will often admire : ortrait, not for the beauty of its 
subject, but simply on accoun — « its self-evident resemblance to 
nature’s original; and I, therefore, desired to secure the double 
advantage of truth and beauty in combination. 

“1 beseech you to say nothing of my motives beyond those of 
obtaining a good show-bust to serve me professionally, and of 
gratefully presenting to you a portrait of your beloved friend. 
As soon ‘as I have completed the marble show-copy, the plaster- 
cast shall be carefully painted and forwarded to you; the mould 
being preserved for any to whom I may be permitted to send or 
to sell other casts. My ambition now is to make such a move in 
my profession as may enable me to appear before old benefactors 
without any call upon their further benevolence; and you will 
rejoice to hear that my success is increasing beyond my expecta- 
tion. Iam now desired in Florence and elsewhere to execute 
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several commissions; and as you, too, may be occupied by travel 
in your own professional pursuits, do not trouble yourself by im- 
mediately answering this. If you should desire early commu- 
nication with me, direct to the Florence post-oftice, where I will 
leave instructions how your letter may be forwarded.” 


Second Letter from Giuseppe Fabbroni to Charles Wilton. 


“Disappointed at remaining so very long without an answer to 
my last letter, I fear to meditate on any cause more serious than 
indisposition to write, or less important than engrossing occupation. 
I will not think of indifference towards me; but you may have 
had anxieties concerning others, vexations of your own, or (and 
what more likely in these days of postal uncertainty?) your letters 
may have miscarried. Only let the reason be anything but your 
failing esteem, or—what I dare not think upon! and I will be 
satisfied. 

“T now send off by a vessel from Civita-Vecchia to Blackport, 
the promised plaster bust of your friend Signor Giacomo Ridotti; 


but before you make use of it to my benefit, as you spoke of 


doing, I wish you to be made acquainted with my explanation of 
the mystery which has hitherto enveloped the cause of my pecu- 
liar interest in the Ridotti family, and from which you will gather 
my reasons for not having enlightened you before. I withhold 
the ‘Sculptor’s Story,’ however, until you have answered this 
letter. 

‘What I expressed in my last as a hope may now be repeated 
as a confident belief, for the marble copy of the bust has already 
brought me several more important commissions; and as I now 
am so I shall assuredly, with health and God’s blessing, remain 
above the necessity for any further call on the aid of my benevo- 
lent friends. I shall look back with never diminishing gratitude 
upon their long-tried kindness; and where more than gratitude is 
needed, I shall hope to repay at least the pecuniary part of my 
obligation. 

“You will be surprised at my story; and I hope that not less 

leasure than astonishment will, on its perusal, be felt by those of 
my long-lost friends who were only too good to me when I had no 
goodness of my own to boast of, and who, when they know all, 
may be inclined to receive me again with a forgiving and generous 
welcome. I might at once address to them my story, but in you 
I have a witness to the late character of the narrator, and I could 
not say of myself what your knowledge may enable you to say for 
me. The old Signore Ridotti was the most prominent of my 
earlier benefactors, and, as you first introduced me to his grandson, 
I have the more reason to desire that you may reintroduce me to 
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the venerable signore of Turin, who cannot but be deeply inte- 
rested in what I may have to say in reference to his only son. I 
will not further anticipate the ‘Sculptor’s Story,’ another of the 
countless instances that fiction is less extraordinary than fact. 

“In spite of my resolve not to admit them, fearful thoughts 
will arise! Your friend Signore Giacomo? God forbid that the 
marble bust before me as I write should be only monumental! Its 
placidity is not that of death. I look on the unfinished sketch of 
_— own kindly gentle face. °Tis at present but a lifeless thing. 

ay the original come quickly that I may vitalise its too still 
expression! The old signore? Though eighty years of age, 
may he be spared to know that he had a repentant son, and to live 
on in happy communion with thoughts of past sorrow transmuted 
into those of present joy ! 

“TY conclude with the expression of a happy speculation. My 
beloved Carlo may have been travelling hitherward to reply to my 
unanswered letter in person, or he may be reposing in peace at 
Blackleigh, while his reply is being borne hither by his friend 
Giacomi Ridotti, who, with his bride, is in a few hours to enter 
my studio, to commission me with the modelling of a companion- 
bust. Nay, it may be that a venerable old gentleman will enter 
with them to take into restored favour the sculptor of his grand- 
son’s effigy !” 

Having read these letters (with what emotions need not be 
stated), Edmund consigned them to Isabella, that she might make 
their contents known to Signore Ridotti, Mary, and Frank, while he 
entered upon the “ Sculptor’s Story” for delivery to the others on 
the following morning. The grandfather, Edmund, and Isabella 
were much affected by those parts of the letters in which allusion 
was made to themselves, and especially by the writer’s reference 
_ to his loss of the maternal influences, and his self-depreciation as 
the son of a too indulgent father, and as the brother of an exem- 
plary sister. The deceased painter was now freshly regarded as 
involved in what concerned the sculptor; while Edmund and 
Isabella felt that if they had lost one friend who had possessed so 
large a share of their love, they had found another not unworthy 
to succeed him. As to the grandfather, he was “ perplexed in 
the extreme” by certein parallels in the cases of the sculptor and 
his own son, and by the unaccountable interest felt towards himself 
by Fabbroni. 

“T have,” said he, “the recollection of having aided with my 
purse and patronage a clever young sculptor before I discovered 
that he was a dangerous companion for my wretched son, but, 
though I forget his name, I am sure it was not Fabbroni. I re- 
member, however, that the name, whatever it was, appeared about 
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the time that my son’s death was reported to me, among other 
names of men convicted of treasonable offence. Possibly, the 
name Fabbroni has been assumed, since the expiation of his 
crime in prison or the galleys by this very man? Well, I am 
ee too much of a liberal to be unforgiving towards a political 
offender. If he have not since the day of my losing sight of him 
otherwise offended, and if the character he now bears be such as 
It appears, I will take him to my heart as I would a reformed 
son. 

Now, Frank had before this, from time to time, “ by parcels” 
imparted to him by Mary, as she obtained them from the old 
signore, acquired some knowledge of the boy (his cousin) who 
died at Genoa, and of that boy’s father (Signore Ridotti’s son), 
whose discreditable career, it was said, had been terminated by 
death in a tavern brawl, or some how else; for his death was more 
certain than the manner of it, and Frank did not forget that other 
sons had been supposed dead when they were leading happy lives. 
When, therefore, he had read the letters, and had been informed 
of all that was otherwise known of “the departed,” he looked 
intensely thoughtful. Then, having “ eel the cud” of his 
ruminations, he desired Mary’s especial attention, and unitedly 
they exhibited an executive fingering that would have astonished 
the most wonderful of German pianists.’ The old gentleman was 


inordinately amused by their duet of digital and pantomimic * 


colloquy; but he observed in Mary’s sweet face a modifying, if 
not corrective expression, as if unconvinced by her husband’s 
arguments; and she declined entertaining them as prophecies, 
though she might hereafter delight in stating their fulfilment. 
Doubtless the educated Mute, if not deaf from his birth, and by 
nature gifted with a quick perception, has some compensation in 
not being confused by the nonsense he Must otherwise hear from 
thoughtless speakers; in not being self-betrayed by his replies 
under the irritation of argument; and in acquiring an acuteness 
and promptitude of thought not possessed by those whose hearing 
and speech are unimpeded. We shall hereafter see how far he 
was justified in present impressions when we have perused the 
“ Sculptor’s Story.” 

Isabella could only say, “I shall wonder at nothing. The whole 
Ridotti and Blackleigh history is such a perplexing exhibition of 
dark and light, of concealment and revealment, and of the living 
sitting upon empty coffins, that it seems to be under the conflicting 
fairy rule of Oberon and Titania!” 

With hearts and minds, equally sorrowing and rejoicing, they 
retired to their beds, longing for the morrow, when the manuscript 
of the “Sculptor’s Story” was to be read aloud by Edmund to 
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Signore Ridotti, Isabella, and Mary; leaving the latter to relate it 
in substance to her husband. While Mary and Frank were left 
employed on the manuscript, only the grandfather, Edmund, and 
Isabella would visit the Fabbronis; the others being introduced to 
the studio on the following day. 

Edmund, appeersating Fabbroni’s delicacy towards Isabella and 
Mary, and still more respecting the sculptor’s feeling for his own 
wife, had resolved, after reading the manuscript to himself, and 
as he told Isabella, “to observe the writer’s wish for partial 
omission; for,” continued Edmund, “I can see he fears that some 
of the earlier passages in the history of his and Mrs, Fabbroni’s 
intimacy might prejudice Mary and yourself against them, how- 
ever assured that they now are, and long have been, worthy of the 
high respect in which they are universally held in Italy.” 

“God bless them both!” exclaimed Isabella. “TI will have you 
omit nothing, though their union may have commenced rather— 
well, what shall I say?—‘naughtily; and though—well, I care 
not what, since you, knowing all, can take them to your favour. 
Am I to judge them, remembering I was on the point of selling 
myself to I will say no more, then. Only let us hear all; 
nor insult my head or my heart, my religion, or my morals, by 
thinking I can have anything less than unqualified esteem for the 
friends of dear Mr. Wilton, and those who have the regard of my 
husband.” 

“ Amen!” ejaculated Mary; and so that difficulty was dis- 
posed of. 











BENEDETTI. 
A NEW GAME, IMPERIAL AND DIPLOMATIC. 


[IN offering a little addition to Christmas amusements, a pre- 
liminary word must be said. This game was made at the time of 
the surrender at Sedan, when it was supposed that the war might 
be ended; when it was far from being anticipated that it could be 
carried on to its present cruel extremity. | 


Divisions of the Game. 


I, Leading Cards. | IV. Observations. VII. Remarks, 
Il. The Playing. V. The Winning. VII. Fines. 
Ill. The Scoring. ; VI. The Staking. 


I, LEADING CARDS. 
The four leading cards in this game are the knave of clubs, 


Bismark ; the knave of diamonds, the Baron (von Moltke); the 
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nine of diamonds, Bonaparte; the nine of clubs, Benedetti. If 
two persons play there are two packs of cards; one of thirty-two, 
from which the two, three, four, five, six have been taken; the 
other of twenty-eight, from which, besides those five cards of each 
suit, there are also taken the knave of clubs, the knave of dia- 
monds, the nine of diamonds, and the nine of clubs. If four 
persons play there must be four packs of cards, two of thirty-two 
and two of twenty-eight. The game cannot be played by partners. 
Each person plays on his own account. 


II, THE PLAYING. 


Eight cards having been dealt to each player, and a card turned 
up for trump, the non-dealer leads. His adversary is not obliged 
to follow suit or to trump, unless he wishes to take the trick. In 
taking tricks the ace is the highest card, the ten the next, and any 
of the four great cards can be used to take any trick, The 
object in taking a trick is to make a declaration, and after it has 
been made each party draws a card from the top of the pack, he 
who took the trick drawing first, of course. ‘The declarations are 
of sequences. ‘They are named, scored, shown, but not laid on 
the table. | 

III. THE SCORING. 


A sequence of three, as 7, 8,9, scores . . . . 80 


four, as 7, 8,9, 10,scores . . .. 40 
a five, the knave added . . . . . 95O 
» six, the queen added. . . . .. 60 
” seven, the king added . . . . 80 


) eight, the aceadded . . . . .. 100 

All these sequences count double if they are of trumps. 

Bismark can take any card at any time, whether 
trumps or not, and scores . . . « - «+ « « 5O 
If the last trick of the last eight cards . . . «. 60 

The Baron, in the same way, takes any card except 
Bismark, and scores. . . . «© + © © « « 40 
If the last trick, as before . Sole 2 ere 
Bonaparte can take any card except those two, and 
CNN 2S! aS Tete e! 6 ge OS BARS 
If the lasttsicks 0 ce te te ee oe eer BB 
Benedetti can take any card except those three, and 
scores . . glite) ae) eo Ve ~ ‘ete Veta ene 


If the last trick wiiys 0) og Seite Clg ip RE ee ee 
The aces and tens are counted at the end of each 
deal, and score each . 10 


If Bismark be turned up as the trump ‘card, ‘the 
dealer scores « + « « o oo wo eve « 8B 
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ee ee Se 
If Bonaparte. . .... aS Se 8 ae 
If Benedetti, nothing. 


These four cards in forming a sequence give it no additional 
value, It is only kings and aces that have in a sequence the ad- 
ditional value of ten. 


IV. OBSERVATIONS. 


It is not required to begin a sequence always at the seven, and 
so progress. It may begin at queen, king, ace, and be declared, 
then the knave may be added, then the ten, and so on. But it 
must progress either in one direction or the other if the object be 
to and 2 a complete sequence of eight cards. The game, however, 
may be won by small sequences of different kinds. 

A player must not declare a sequence of 7, 8, 9, then one of 
8, 9, 10 of the same suit, then 7, 8, 9, 10, being still the same. 


The value of those four cards is 7,8,9 . . . . 30 
”? ” ” 7; 8, 9, 10 “er Fy 40 


Making thus 70, but repeated the other way they would be 
100, which would be unfair. 

No player is compelled to declare every sequence he may hold. 
Sometimes, towards the end of the game, it will be necessary not 
to declare a sequence. 

If the last card taken and the trump card help to form a 
sequence in the hands of both players, both may declare their 
sequence, he who took the last card, not the trump card, de- 
claring first and winning the game, if that sequence made him 
complete the amount of scoring necessary. Even if his adversary 
had by the trump card reached the same amount, it is not a 
drawn game. He who takes the last card is, of course, he who 
won the last trick. The trump falls to him who lost the trick. 


V. THE WINNING. 


The game is strictly one thousand. This should be reached 
during the play by sequences and by the four diplomatic cards, 
for it may happen that the aces and tens when counted up will 
make the scoring more than the thousand. If that be the case on 
both sides they have Benedettied each other, and the game is lost 
to both. But if one party is more than a thousand, and the other 
less, he who is more gives what he is over to his adversary, and if 
that make him exactly the game he wins, and the other party who 

wee _ what caused him to win, is said to have Bismarked 
If what he gives his adversary do not make him the right 
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amount, he deducts from his own thousand as much as he is over 
it, and the play goes on till one or other wins. 

If a game is won by Bismark taking the last trick, the winner 
has Bismarked the other player. 


If he wins by taking Bonaparte in the last trick, he has double 
Bismarked him. 

When Bismark takes any one of the other three cards, he adds 
what each of them scores to what Bismark scores. 

If, before the end of the game, Bismark or the Baron takes 
Bonaparte, the loser of Bona surrenders, and can make no 
more sequences of diamonds during that game. 


VI. THE STAKING. 
If stakes are played for, each party having staked, when tho 


game is a simple one, the winner. takes both stakes, of course. 

If any one wins by Bismarking he exacts from his adversary 
a stakes. If any one Bismarks himself he pays double 
stakes. 

When both are Benedettied neither party takes the stakes, they 
are left to double the next game, unless the play be over. 


VII. REMARKS. 


Though one thousand is named as the amount of the —— 
it may be fixed by the players before beginning at fifteen hundre 
two thousand, or whatever they like, but there must be a fixed 
point. In counting, the non-dealer has the privilege of reckonin 
first, therefore wins if there be atie. When a card is played, an 
another exactly the same is thrown on it, he who played the first 
card wins the trick. This rule is important when four persons 
play, as there are then two Bismarks and two of all the other 
great cards. If two fall together the first wins, and thus doubles 
the amount scored for that trick. The game may be played with 
the cards turned face upwards by turning the pack after mening 
the trump card. Played in this way the drawer of the first car 
will know whether or not it will help him in forming a sequence. 


VIII. FINES, 


Ten is taken off the scoring for drawing out of turn, for over- 
drawing, for playing without having drawn, and for leading and 
dealing out of turn. In cutting for deal the lowest card wins, the 
ace being the highest and the seven the lowest card. 

If prepared markers are not at hand the game may be played 
with counters, giving each player ten white ones for the tens, and 
ten red ones for the cookade 
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STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 


vil. 


THE PRACTICAL QUALITIES OF THE MILITARY CHARACTER. 


THE military type of character has in it something eminently 
practical. In times of political extremity it is to a soldier that 
society has recourse. A military dictatorship is the sure and 
welcome end of revolutionary violence and confusion. Even the 

ceful Revolution of 1688 placed a soldier.on the throne of 

ngland, as the Great Rebellion had put General Cromwell in 
even a more powerful position. |Cromwell’s victories in Ireland, in 
Scotland, and at Worcester, marked him out for supreme domi- 
nion, to the assumption of which he was as much called by the 
necessities of the situation and the public voice, as he was urged 
by the promptings of his own ambition. When every other kind 
of authority has been destroyed, that of an army alone remains; 
and around this, as a nucleus, the scattered elements of social order 
begin to gather themselves again. The civil wars of Rome ended 
naturally in the despotism of the “imperator,” or commander ; for 
no other power than his remained to give cohesion to the state. 
The French Revolution made the supremacy of General Bona- 
parte a necessity for the restoration of order and internal peace. 
At a later date, when the citizen-king Louis Philippe had been 
chased from France, and a government of editors and advocates 
had been tried in vain, all eyes were turned on General Cavaignac, 
as the best guarantee against the domination of the populace; 
and, after him, on Louis Napoleon, the inheritor of the military 
traditions of the First Empire. 

When Washington, as a soldier, had effected the liberation of 
his country, he was called to preside over the settlement of its 
institutions. Again, after the American civil war, the prompt 
and 2s smegma qualities of General Grant marked him out, 
instead of some experienced statesman, as the restorer of political 
or, tion. 

f we turn to ancient history, we shall find that the great Car- 
thaginian general proved himself, after the war, a consummate 
politician; and that had he been permitted to continue his admi- 
nistration of the domestic affairs of his country, Carthage might 
have avoided the fate which ultimately befel her. 

Our own great commander Wellington showed himself no less 
great as a diplomatist and an administrator in Spain and in 
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France; and, as English plenipotentiary at Vienna, he approved 
himself even to the practised sagacity of Talleyrand as “homme le 
lus capable.” In the confusion of parties which followed the 
veath of Canning and the short-lived ministry of his successor, 
the only man thought capable of forming and keeping together a 
ministry was the Duke of Wellington. . Though unequal, in the 

rturbed years which followed, to the arduous part of premier, 
e yet showed admirable aptitude for the details of eduaisienetion, 
and great clearness of insight into all questions that came before 
him ; and, as subsequent events showed, wanting only in political 
prescience, that rarest gift of the statesmanlike mind. 

In many civil stations, such as those connected with the pre- 
servation of public order, we see army-men commonly preferred. 
Often, too, in higher branches of commercial business, officers 
who have quitted their profession are chosen for posts of respon- 
sibility. Wherever punctuality, firmness, and obedience are es 
cially required, this professional type is highly esteemed. The 
military officer has learnt how to command and how to obey; dis- 
cipline has taught him exactness, and service has given him 
. promptitude of action. 

In humbler life, the practical qualities of the military character 
have a frequent illustration in the fidelity and usefulness of old 
soldiers as domestic servants. Macaulay tells us that when Crom- 
well’s army had been disbanded, its veterans were conspicuous for 
their excellence in the various occupations of peace. 

Undoubtedly, the military type is not without a certain narrow- 
nesss of mind; and hence, perhaps, it is that the French have this 
proverb, “ Vieux soldat vieux béte.” But narrowness of mind, 
when accompanied with sound practical notions, such as the 
soldier’s life inculcates, obtains success in certain specialities of 
occupation. It keeps its object always in view. It is, at any rate, 
a preservative from “ ideology,” visionary speculation, wild theory. 
Great men of the second class have often been excessively narrow- 


minded. 
NATIONS RESEMBLE CHILDREN. 


Nations, in their collective capacity, behave very much like 
children; have their toys, their petulant quarrels, their foolish 


passions, their unreasonable prejudices and antipathies, their boast- 
ings, and vain-glorious rivalries. Two nations, like two school- 


boys, often wish to fight merely in order to ascertain which is the — 


stronger of the two! And the stronger “ bullies” the weaker! 


SMALL WIT. 


How contemptible is small wit! And yet to make a small 
witticism how much pains are often necessary ! 
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CHARACTER AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 


The character of a man, as it appears to others, is chiefly the 
result of circumstances; but it is not so in reality. This is one 
consideration which shows the fallibility of our judgments upon 
one another. 


MEN’S MUTUAL JUDGMENTS. 


People who live in retirement are apt to judge of the rest of the 
world as if they lived in retirement, and people who live in a 
turmoil to judge of all others as if they lived likewise; so little 
sympathy exists between persons of different states of life, and so 
much reason is there on this score for moderation in their judg- 
ments of each other. 








MR. DISRAEL?S GENERAL PREFACE. 


Was he sincere is often asked by those who neither seek to discover the 
causes, nor are capable of calculating the effects of public transactions.— 


Sybil. 
THERE are two noble lines in the “In Memoriam” which, de- 


scribing a maiden who has assumed the condition and duties of © 
wifehood, speak of her as becoming 


A link among the days to knit 
The generations each to each. 


Admirable and beautiful as they are in the original connexion, we 
conceive the lines to be susceptible of a higher and even more 
touching application. As there are links that bind each to each 
the generations of families, so there are links that bind each to 
each the generations of men. The superior spirits of an age whose 
names have become associated in the public mind with great deeds 
or great words, and who, born in one generation, have become 
famous in a second, and stand within ‘the boundaries of a third, 
watching with more or less interest the effect of their deeds or 
their words upon the new men who are struggling into the day- 
light, are the links we speak of. Belonging to the past, with its 
history written, and to the present, with its history still to make, 
they are reverenced not only for the intrinsic vaiue of their utter- 
ance, but for the sacred memories that cling to them by reason 
of their communion with those long dead. 

A few weeks ago a satirical newspaper, called Vanity Fair, re- 
markable ~hiefly for certain wonderfully characteristic portraits 
of eminent personages, contained a caricature which, if somewhat 
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cruel, was exceedingly clever. I will try to describe it. It was 
the picture of a tall, gaunt man, with preternaturally stooped 


shoulders. He appeared fantastically attired, had seemingly as 
inbred an objection to man-milliners as Frederick the Great 


himself. His hair was grey and shaggy; his features ragged ° 


and weather-beaten. But even a gifted caricaturist seemed 
unable to render ludicrous the face of the man and its expression. 
Under the shaggy hair were two dreamy eyes full of speculation 
seemingly, but speculation not entertaining itself much with affairs 
merely mundane. And upon the face there brooded an expression 
of melancholy. A tired, longing, dissatisfied look, as though 
some great sorrow had overcast the life; or as though some 
mighty and disturbing doubts had marred its serenity—doubts 
still unsolved and harassing, though the attempt at salen had 
been a work of years. Now this caricature was that of a Chelsea 
ne who lives in the London of to-day. To the illiterate and 
careless observer—to his milkman or his butcher say—he is merely 
an old gentleman worth so many pence or shillings per week. But 
to others—to you, my dear reader—he is a link. When he was a 
young man, Byron was about town; Sheridan’s comedies were de- 
ighting our grandpapas and grandmammas; and of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, De Quincey he was the intimate and constant associate. 
Contemporary of Byron, associate of Wordsworth, and here is his 
name in the “ London Directory of 1870”—“ Carlyle, Thomas” ! 

Now you see what we mean by a link. We have many such, 
for so great a span of years as that attained by the author of the 
“Sartor Resartus” is not required to give the qualification. 

In the year 1805 there were born three novelists, each of whom 
has made a distinct and lasting impression upon his time. [ach 
of whom is alive to-day. And for each of whom there are yet in 
store, we trust, many years full of honours and prosperity. Of 
these three, one devoted himself solely to literature, and achieved 
fame thereby. The second embraced both the profession of politics 
and that of letters. To some extent failing in the former, his 
achievements in the latter field are various and magnificent. The 
third likewise embraced the double career. He became Prime 
Minister of England. And when in the summer of this year he 
wrote a novel, it was read—to quote his own words—* more ex- 
tensively both by the people of the United Kingdom and the 
United States than any work that has appeared for the last half- 
century.” | 

To those of us who are young in years, the name of Byron is a 
thing as past, and historic as that of Pope—we had almost said as 
that of Horace. And yet by the lives of these writers we are 
bound strangely and intimately with that brilliant period in the 
history of English verse when the appearance of a canto of 
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“ Childe Harold” was one of the events of the year. A period 
indeed so brilliant, that one is at a loss to understand how it 
achieved its fame unaided by the genial and invaluable counsel of 
a Saturday Review. For as yet the Saturday wasnot. The first- 
fruits of one of our authors were welcomed by Sir Walter Scott. 
And Goethe hastened to record his admiration of the work of 
another. To us it seems so long ago, And yet, in truth, ’twas but 
yesterday. Thomas Campbell, the poet, is editing the New Monthly 
Magazine. Rogers is giving those delightful matutinal banquets 
of his. The essays of Elia are gently drawing out the hearts of 
men to an anonymous author. Dickens is a clerk in a lawyer’s 
office, unknown as yet, and for some time to remain unknown. 
And Thackeray is a hopeful young fellow, having some hazy 
notion of becoming avery great painter. Both gone now. Though 
at the time when the three novelists of 1805, Lytton, Ainsworth, 
and Disraeli, commenced operations, they had no literary being. 

Thoughts such as these have been present with us while 

rusing Mr. Disraeli’s General Preface. Words in that preface 
“a carried us back. And although their narration in an article 
like this may seem unbusiness-like, we cannot conceive it to be 
quite out of place. Those who, with high hopes, have their faces 
set confidently toward the future would do wisely, we think, to 
dwell a little more on the memory of the past. 

We are inclined—and we think it is the inclination of the 
reading public generally—to attach considerable importance to 
this latest production of Mr. Disraeli. Preface, or even General 
Preface, scarcely conveys to the reader the scope and purpose of 
this essay. Those who looked to it for a bitter and caustic reply 
to the ungenerous and personal attacks made upon Mr. Disraeli 
apropos of his last work, by persons who cannot criticise with even 
decent calmness the work of an artist regarding whom they may 
happen to cherish feelings of ill-will, have been happily disap- 
pointed. It would doubtless have been gratifying to one or two 
of them had their names been carried down to posterity in a pre- 
face to. “Lothair.” It may be, indeed—so strangely constituted 
are human minds—that some such pleasurable idea gave spirit to 
their clumsy wit, and added venom to an already venomous spite. 
“T dare say,” says Byron, alluding to a nobody to whom he had 
made allusion in the “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and 
who—unhappy youth !—had thereupon taken up the cudgels-in 
self-defence—* I dare say that, like Sir Fretful Plagiary, he is 
rather pleased than otherwise.” Mr. Disraeli has a better temper 
than Lord Byron, and it is just possible that upon reading this 
General Preface the gentlemen in question may not be “ rather 
pleased,” but, on the contrary, very much “ otherwise.” There is 


something positively refreshing in such a sentence as this: 
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“One could hardly expect at home the judicial partiality of a 
foreign land. Personal ‘times inevitably mingle eae 
degree with such productions. There are critics who, abstractedly 
do not approve of successful books, particularly if they have failed 
in the same style; social acquaintances also of lettered taste, and 
especially contemporaries whose public life has not exactly realised 
the vain dreams of their fussy existence, would seize the accus- 
tomed opportunity of welcoming with affected discrimination about 
nothing, and elaborate controversy about trifles, the production of 
a friend; and there is always both in politics and literature the 
race of the Dennises, the Oldmixons, and Curls, who flatter them- 
selves that by systematically libelling some eminent personage of 
their times they have a chance of descending to posterity.” 

So in a few scathing sentences are dismissed whole pages full of 
the insane ebullitions of private malignity. From envy, malice, 
and all uncharitableness, good Lord deliver us! The besetting 
weaknesses of human nature were adequately understood by the 
ao of our Common Prayer Book. 

e have said that this preface is more than a preface. It is, in 
fact, much more. It is the verdict of a man’s conscience upon 
his life and upon the work of his life. It is more than that even. 
It is the history of the plan of that life. It is the key to the 
success of that life. It affords a fresh illustration—and the greatest 
as yet—of this fact, that a life need not be a haphazard, uncon- 
nected, and unaccountable series of actions taking place nobody 
knows how, springing from nobody knows whence, and resulting 
in nobody knows what. But that it may be deliberately, care- 
fully, religiously planned. That its course may be sock out 
and directed by certain predetermined and well-contened prin- 
ciples. When Mr. Disraeli wasa young man, there was presented 
in various ways and by different writers an unhealthy but in- 
teresting creation of the poet’s brain. A child of dreams, full of 
wonderful longings and aspirations, big with splendid thoughts 
that resulted only in melodious regrets; the inability to act, the 
wild lament over the unfruitfulness of life, the barren and drea 
aspect of the universe, the vileness of man, the infidelity of friends, 
the utter hopelessness of existence—these were the themes of this 
dream child’s utterances. We find the creation in Byron; in 
Shelley. 


There was a youth who, as with toil and travel, 
Had grown quite weak and grey before his time ; 
Nor any could the restless grief unravel. 

Which burned within him withering up his prime, 
And goading him like fiends from land to land, 
Not his the load of any secret crime. 


For nought of ill his heart could understand, 
But pity and wild sorrow for the same. 
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So sings Shelley, and sings with a note which before his time 
or since not been excelled. For this ideal youth of his 
—happily not tolerated in these days, though the representative 
young gentleman of our own period is nothing to boast of—there 
was at one time a vast amount of sympathy expressed. He was 
so very interesting, you see. Young gentlemen who did not care 
to understand that the highest degree of poetic and artistic merit 
may be, and often is, wedded with the most hideous and fatal 
sentiment, thought it quite the thing to complain of a “ withering” 
of their prime, and secretly enjoyed the not unpleasurable goad- 
ing of fiends. Now in those works—the “ real Trilogy”’—upon 
which Mr. Disraeli seems in this preface to lay most store, there 
seems to be a message to these gentlemen, especially to such of 
them as happened to possess wealth and position, but who, having 
* fife in their teens,” had nothing left but “to mourn 
amid the ruins of their reminiscences over the extinction of ex- 
citement.” To such came Mr. Disraeli’s books. The works had 
a higher purpose, certainly, described now by their author, into 
which purpose we cannot at this time enter, though, if permitted, 
we may in another paper examine the “ Trilogy” in the light now 
thrown upon it. To these dreamers, then, we suppose these words 
coming. “In God’s name,” groans Mr. Carlyle, “let us find out 
what of noble and profitable we can do.” That is the riddle 
which for a certain number (it so seems to us) found solution in 
“Coningsby,” “Sybil,” and “Tancred.” The lesson was not 
taught in the goody-goody strain adopted by a well-meaning me- 
diocrity. ‘The teacher did not deal in graceful platitudes, or im- 
possible advice. He described a real and existing state of things, 
and described that state of things not with the cynical indifference 
of one uninterested in the struggle, but with the nervous and at 
times awful earnestness of one to whom “commonweal” was not 
a mere word expressing certain modes or forms of government, 
but a word to denote this idea: “the greatest good of the greatest 
number.” Nor was the message irreverently or flippantly preached, 
but, in language of rare splendour, warmed by the poetic humour 
and philosophic beauty of one who, above everything else, was a 
man of the world. 

To no distinction of this kind does Mr. Disraeli now make any 
claim. It is probable enough that he may not value the distine- 
tion of a a who has been so much of a practiser. Never- 
theless, if we take that teaching and compare it with his own 


career, who is not forcibly struck with the admirable harmony 
that is discovered? His books and his life are the same. The 
ideal presented in the one has a substantial and historic counter- 
part in the other. A great number of sketches professing to give 
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some account of the literary and political life of Mr. Disraeli have 
been from time to time produced. We do not wish to add to that © 
number. A few words have sufficed for himself to estimate it, 
For the final and only valuable verdict he looks not to the present, 
but to posterity. At the same time the preface contains a refuta- 
tion at once so terse and so complete of one of* the. current 
calumnies, that in noticing the essay at all we are bound not to 
overlook this portion of it. Where or by whom originally trum 

up we know not, but within these last memorable years there has 
been sedulously circulated a legend with this moral—that Mr. 
Disraeli’s political lifeshas been an inconsistent one. First of all 
inconsistent with itself, and, secondly, inconsistent with the teach- 
ing of his books. 

There are those whose idea of consistency is to be consistently 
inconsistent. And it is no great wonder if such persons find some 
little difficulty in comprehending even the remote possibility of 
such a life as the one we have suggested—made up, not of a series 
of happy or disastrous chances, but consisting of a plan directed 
by a principle. In the following passage will be found what must 
appear to every mind unprejudiced by party, and free from the 
disease of personal spleen—not, indeed, a vindication, for none is 
needed—but an adequate and perfect explanation of Mr. Disraeli’s 

ublic life. Not only does it exhibit a beautiful oneness as exist- 
ing between his early doctrines and his subsequent career, but it 
reconciles in the most triumphant manner that which his political 
opponents playfully describe as the “opposite views” expounded 
in his novels and in his speeches. Having given a brief descrip- 
tion of the state of the nation and of party at the time when his 
brilliant parliamentary career opened, he says: 

“To change back the oligarchy into a generous aristocracy 
round a real throne; to infuse life and vigour into the Church as 
the trainer of the nation by the revival of Convocation, then 
dumb, on a wide basis, and not as has been since done in the shape 
of a priestly section; to establish a commercial code on the prin- 
ciples successfully negotiated by Lord Bolingbroke at Utrecht, 
and which, though baffled at the time by a Whig parliament, 
were subsequently and triumphantly vindicated by his political 
pupil and heir Mr. Pitt; to govern Ireland according to the policy 
of Charles I. and not of Oliver Cromwell; to emancipate the 
political constituency of 1832 from its sectarian bondage and con- 
tracted sympathies; to elevate the physical as well as the moral 
condition of the people, by establishing that labour required re- 
gulation as much as property; and all this rather by the use of 
ancient forms and the restoration of the past, founded on abstract 
ideas, appeared to be the course which the circumstances of this 
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coun uired, and which, practically speaking, could onl 
with all hat faults and backsli ings, be nokaalien and eae 


plished by a reconstructed Tory party.” 

Now, whether we have an equal faith in the ability of a re- 
constructed Tory party, or of a galvanised Whig party, or whether 
we have faith in the ability of any party whatever in preventing 
this country from going mainly to the devil, is of little moment. 
What to our present purpose is of exceeding great moment is, to 
demand what, in all the acts of Mr. Disraeh’s political life, is in- 
consistent with the belief of this statement. That which was once 
the programme of a course has become the history of it. Take what 
seems to us to be the three leading articles of the creed. The 
belief in rallying England round its Queen; the belief in the 
sacred functions of a State Church; the belief in the possible 
elevation of the people, and the consequent enlargement of their 
political rights. These are doctrines taught in his books; and these 
are the doctrines in defence of which his parliamentary career has 
been spent! Inconsistency, quotha! We deem the consistency ab- 
solute and beautiful. Knowing little of politicians, we are not aware 
whether public men acknowledge this harmony, nor do we wish to 
be aware of their acknowledgment. But of this we are certain, that 
a calm and enlightened posterity, when it comes to deliver a verdict, 
possessing all the facts and retaining none of the prejudice, will 

lace Mr. Disraeli as superior in genius for statesmanship to most 
politicians of his day, and as exceeding all of them in the consis- 
tency of his career, At a period when the age of chivalry was 
supposed to be o’er, he endeavoured to elicit what chivalrous sen- 
timent remained, in allegiance to a lady sovereign, first seen seated 
“in a palace in a garden,” listening to a voice “that told the 
maiden that she must ascend her throne.” At a time, too, when 
scepticism for the million was preached by the votaries of science, 
and when the intelligence of the nation seemed to be verging on 
infidelity, he had the hardihood to defend ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. The zealous exponent of the mghts of the Commons of 
Great Britain, he was at the same tim@ the eloquent defender of 
national religion, and the enlightened advocate of constitutional 
monarchy. ‘To the exposition of this creed he brought the in- 
tegrity and faith of a Burke with the brilliancy and tone of a 
Sheridan. 

Something akin to this—if we may dare to anticipate it—will 
be the judgment of the hereafter. Nor is the anticipation so very 
hazardous. The evidence is so clear, the whole story of the lite 
so plain, that it would seem as though the subject of these remarks 
had from the outset adopted the determination of Montaigne, 
“For my part, I shall take care, if I can, that my death discover 
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nothing that my life has not first openly manifested and publicly 
declared.” 

Mr. Disraeli is wise in considering—as by inference we under- 
stand him to consider—his fame as a writer likely to outlive his 
fame as a politician. Great statesmen share, in degree, the fate 
of great actors. In the course of a century or two the names of 
the most gifted of them become but embalmed memories. It is 
by means of the written word, and not through the spoken one, 
that posterity is reached and interested. “There was yet a barren 
interval of five years of my life, so far as literature was concerned, 
between the publication of ‘ Henrietta Temple’ and ‘ Venetia,’ 
and my earlier works.” It is pleasant for those who, with a par- 
donable weakness, would refuse to exchange one William Shak- 
speare for a hundred William Pitts, to listen to a statesman who 
has played an important part in the history of his time, measuring 
the periods of his life by the dates of his books, and referring to 
some of the busiest of his parliamentary years as a “barren in- 
terval.” Nor is it displeasing to us to learn how the criticism 
of a celebrated writer was read by the author with a feeling of 
pride. The critic was Heine. And well might any man, we 
care not how renowned, value the favourable opinion of that Ger- 
man poet. 

The name of Heine, taken in connexion with Germany, raises 
in our mind at this moment a strange and perhaps utterly fanciful 
idea, which again connects itself with the moe of “ Lothair.” 
There are those at this moment in Germany, and in France, too, 
mayhap, who recollect in the midst of a fearful crisis certain songs 
which (who can tell?) may have helped to hasten that crisis, and 
a certain prophecy of which that crisis is the fulfilment. These 
are Heine’s words: 

“The old stone gods will arise from their forgotten tombs and 
rub the secular dust from their eyes, and Thor, with gigantic 
hammers, shall smite to pieces the cathedral domes of the Goths, 
The thought precedes the deed, as the lightning the thunder, Our 
thunder is German, too, is not very lithe, al comes but slowly 
rolling on, but come it will, and when you hear it peal as it never 
pealed in the world’s history before, then know that the German 
thunder has at length rolled home !” 

Very remarkable you will say; but how connect a continental 
war with Mr. Dierach’s name? Inastrange way. The papers of 


this morning were full of ominous tidings. Stockbrokers read 
them, and there was immediately a panic on Change. Soldiers 
read them, and their eyes sparkled. Philanthropists read them, 
and their faces became elongated perceptibly. The tidings were 
these: England may have to go to W 


ar. Possibly before this paper 
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appears in print War may have been declared. At home we have 
a government which has bid largely for popularity in legalising 
measures affecting for the most part the condition of a sister 
country. While bidding for popularity in that way, government 
was by other means becoming sensibly day by day unpopular. 
Pertinacious reduction of the army. Unascertainable but evident 
tinkering with the fleet. Closing of dockyards. Lowering of the 
efficiency of the services generally. The ministry therefore has 
one very weak point, and by a sudden turn of events that weak 
point becomes the only exposed one. And when one government 
“woes out,” you know it instantly becomes a question who is to 
lead the party that “comes in.” This is the dreamy and shadowy 
line of thought which suggested itself when we saw Heine’s name 
in Mr. Disraeli’s preface. 

But we must hasten to close these remarks. For those who 
study at all the character of Mr. Disraeli, there is in the study a 
wonderful fascmation. A combination of the very highest gifts 
of statesmanship with a light and airy manner; a whion of philo- 
sophic genius with poetic temperament; a perfect blending of force 
and grace. There is great genius, guided by strong will, and 
tempered by generous sentiment. There is no parallel in all 
history for his career. 1t seems as though no circumstance could 
daunt him, and that no ambition was too lofty in its flight; by the 
ready, constant, and determined use of those splendid gifts which 
were partly his by inheritance, he attained the highest position 
possible in the realm, and was called upon to advise the sovereign, 
to whose person and whose reign he was equally loyal. “Re- 
member who you are, and also that it is your duty to excel. 
Providence has given you a great lot. Think ever that you were 
born to perform great duties.” 

We have said elsewhere that Mr. Disraeli’s life is the most 
complete comment on his works. And there are other passages 
beside the one just quoted from “ Venetia,” which, taken in con- 
nexion with the career, prove at all events how inevitably success 
follows efforts directed by genius, approved by conscience, and 


sanctified by religon. 
Witiiam Mackay. 
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